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rosblings, 





the convenience of Subscribers in 
a oth 


For ote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Mon’ 
Edition for the Continent, for not = than 3 Months, and in advance, are received by 
er Countries not requiring postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or li. 2s. the year. 


stite! 
4aimay Rue du 


, and forwarded with the M i 
-St.- Honoré. 
To other tt the postage in addition 


Srherrintt 





ore, Paris, or at the Atheneum Office, cost Por Franc 
(JAMES tena TOOK's racy 











will continue his COURSE of LECTURES in GEOLOGY, 
reference to the useful and popular applications of the 
Science, every Monday, Wednesday, and Fri 
ni ws Callens, London: 
cae, March. 183 


JTALIAN LITERATURE. —Professor PEPOLI’s 
Course of LECTURES on tbe LITERATURE OF ITALY. 
will commence THIS DAY, at 3 o'clock in the afternoon. 
Course will consist of about “Teonty-four Lectures, which will 
be delivered on Mondays and Thursdays at 3 o'clock. 
Strangers, Lad entlemen, will rr! to the In- 
ry Lecture. The rest of the y be attended 
by Gentlemen whe are not Students of Ste College : Fee, 22. 
HENR an of the Facu ity of Arts, 
ram Secretary to the Counci 


Greece areaenaren Puuirs, F.RS., 
h 


y, at 3 o'clock 
T. LONSDALE, B.D. Principal. 





University College, March 2, 1839 
ANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


DDLESEX. 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CPREDARATORY CLASS. 
_eiort Division of the Course of CHEMIS a willcom- 
on Friday next. Term divides this d 
Hanwell, Feb. 20, 1839. J. A. EMERTON. " principal. 


Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
ten and OF BOOKS. 
Mr. SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on 
URSDAY, March 7. pA following Days ;- includin, 
HE LIBRARY of the late Mr. JO 
= Editor of * The Encyclopedia Londinensis,’ &c., 
which are, ve mi Opera, 4 vols. bine mer, — Ainsworth 
on the onthe Pentateuch Yhillingworth’s Religion testants, 
qen—Barnet tt’s Reformation, 3 r .—Gillies’ Bible, 3 vols.— 
24 vols. fine paper half-russ.—Phi- 
losophical Transactions, - ed, 18 vol The P: Pantologia, 12 
vele—Anderson’s Fe Poets, 14 vo —Monstrelet’s Chgenteies, % 


‘u 
ere plates—Wood's Athene ae 4 vols. me Hayle 
paver of ‘London, ? vols.— Rollin, 6 vols.—Mosheim, 6 vols. z 
May be viewed, and Cotalesmes (price ls.) had at the Rooms. 
*,* Valuations made of Libraries, and liberal ggcemmeda- 
“ ven sae yuapesty intended for immediate sale. 




















Barat wie a haste , CHINA, AND OBJECTS 


Messrs. Cane STIE. & MANSO! tfully inform the 
and Public that they af "SE LL BY AUCTION, e 
on; oe King-street, St. Snes aan, early in 


¢ 
ny ‘valuable LIBRARY. of BOOKS, 
af PRINTS, sed ENGRAVINGS in the Portfolio; 
RIENTAL, bitches EVRES, 
poe < BINETS, and ORNA- 


E, se 
D GRAY, Esq. deceased, 


EDW 
and removed from n Harringay Pat 
Further notice will be given. 


ODGSON’S BRITISH and FOREIGN 
LIBRARY, 9, GREAT MARYLEBONE-STREET. 











3 6 
saat to this Library, fae | ther resident in town or 
contr receive the immediate perusal of allthe NEW WORKS, 

















it is v extensively supplied. 
‘”4 SPA ‘ACIOUS ae DING-ROOM, 
p- tL raved pla, Bas ho whe fera sce Sacky to the 
crowded assemblies of the Clubs and Public Ins , 
Annual Si Three — 
SMITH’S WEALTH > all BATIONS. 
GiIBBO. t, WAKER 
< EDWARD | GI BON WAK FIELD 
ving publish t, in which he states 
that he nes d ont Solici Messrs. Few, HAMILTON, 
Few. commence an action against Messrs. CHARLES 
NIGHT ry Co. the Publishers, of Ly ate-street. unless they 
thall immediately ass ennent toa proposal @ which has Been mode t te 
for removing t! putat 
cast upon bin in an Adveriement eating Smith's + Wealth 
of Nations ;’""—Messrs. CHARLES Kniout & Co, feel it their 
duty to re-publish, and to give a more extensive circulation 
to, = "Advertisement thick “Me ir, WAKEFIELD has thus en- 
deay suppress. It is as / 
“SMITHS WEALTH OF NATIONS, 
WITH COMMENTARY. 
BY ERE yy OF ‘ ENGLAND AND AMERICA.’ 
icular occasions on which it is 
see = iets the public with a statement of private 
pletion of this work, the publica- 


or 


fon at mich commenced in 1835, is one of these occasions. In 
Gea April of that year, Mr. nigh t agreed with Mr. Eowaro 
Gignon WAKEFIELD, “the Author of England and America,” 
to publish an edition of Smith’s ‘Wealth of Nations,’ with a 
Commenta: a r. Wakefield. The work was to be brought 
— olumes, and to be a, cheap. Mr. wanes 
was paid in = hee 200/. on account of the Commenta 
first Volume appeared, and was well received bythe pale st 2 
Eanes was also Air published e third Volume, after some 
terval, was mae but Mr. Wakefield did not contribute 
asingle note to it. e last y olume, which connects the 
text ba) are rend of the third Volume, has been printed two 
fourth Volume, which was to consist entirely of 
trighal matter, Mr. Wakefield has furnished twenty pages only, 
me mode of entreaty and of remonstrance has been 
Tesorted to in we during the course ¢ the last three years. The 
Publishers feel that th In elt 
yeat appears to be a 
=. toe therefore submit | his statement of Paste 09 
wile pb gencugee that the Volume which 
the Te will es ed on the Ist of March. 
ies Knight & Co, 22, Ludgate-street. 





THE LARGE VICTORIA MEDAL, 


UNDELL, BRIDGE & Co. beg leave to 

announce that hey have ee 5 day. published. in Silver 

and in Bronze, A Levys L OF HE in high re set 
3 inches and 3-ei in tan Modelled and Engraved b 

B. Pistrucct, rings Medallist of the Royal Mint. 


OACHMAN.—A steady, aye ATION YOUNG 
MAN is desirous of obtaining a SITUATION in the above 
capacity. He can be well recommended by the spaagymnan he 
has just left.—A line address: G., 17, Catherine-street, 
Strand, will meet with immediate attention 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
EGENT-STREET, PICCADILLY. 

In 1906. there were only eight Life Offices, in London, including 
the PROVIDENT. Since n their number has increased to 
nearly 100. Of these, about 30 aure > up, and 72 is their 
number in the London etaken the or the present ae Some 
of the recent heya a taken the name * PPROVI ENT.” 
thence becomes e notice that the PROVIDENT 
LI FE OFFICE, founded ¢ conjunily with the first original Pro- 
vident inetitntion, or Bank for Savings, in 1806, is in Regent- 


in the PROVID 
In the PROVIDENT the ~y 2 are divided among the parties 
insured, at the same time that they are effectually exonerated 
the unlimited At. + to which persons are subject, 
on the principie of wate insurance. The effect of these profits 
may be judged Af licy taken out by his late Majesty on his 
own life, for 3, 


ick the gtdittons increased to 3, 
BEAUMONT, Secretary. 
NENERAL ANNUITY ENDOWMENT 
No. 40 (late No. 1), Ki Willlamestreet L Ranéen Bridge 
oe lished 1s Ist October, ; 
The Right Hon. Lord rd George Seymour. 
Vice-Pat: 


gy? 
William Th pot Esq. A =a Id M.P. 

[pederiak Blaksley, Esq. “Geo. P. Parkin. Esq 

Henry A. Burge, Esq. Mi soe-Gen, b B. Parlby, C.B. 

Jesse Curling, Esq. An . Rea, 

Joseph Jackson, Esq. William Ruddick, ‘sq. 

‘Thomas Lawrence, Esq Rev. Wm. R. Stephenson. 

William Lawrence. Ea. be 

Treasurers—Mess: 
Medical Oficers—Dr. CO Esq. 

This Association has a capital ea 100,000/. invested in 
government securities, whi —y coeee ‘om 13,00%, to 14,000/, 
perannum. It is found e principle of friendly societies, 
and in conformity with their act of parliament, whereby it ob- 
tains the highest rate ofinterest on its investments, and other 
important advantages appertaining thereto. It also secures a 
larger return to its annuitants than any other mode of life in- 
surance. 

It is worthy of remark that the present annuitants exceed 20/. 
each, o oe ie of which may be taken at 400/. ; but if 
@ perso insures bis life for that sum, the annual 
perment wll bee a — 10/., whereas for one of these annuities it 
is on 

This Society is therefore admirably adapted to those persons 
whose incomes will cease or be diminished by death, as by a 
trifling yearly sacrifice they ow thus provide for their ‘widows, 
childrea, or other relatives, to the extent of six annuities. 

pectuses and every information may had on applica- 
tion at rhe Office as above, where the annual re 1s. may also 
be inspected. CHARLES HEWI Secretary. 


ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE and DEFERRED ANNUITY, SOCIETY, 26, 
Cornhill, London ; 67, New Buildings, North Bridge, Edinburgh; 
36, Westmoreland-street, Dublin ; ; 28, South Cast ~" eaaaee Liver- 
pool; and 9, Clare-street, Bi ristol.—Ca , 500, 
wered b a0 of Parliament. 
Patron—His yo the BUKE « of SOMERSET, F.R.S. 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, "Esq. Chai 
Col. Sir neat Camac, K.C,S. George. Lang’ oy * Kea. 
oe Eliotson, M.D. i. Mackenzie, Esq. 
eae im we ther. Hag. Ald. John Rawson, Esq 
Jose; ompson, Esq. 
Robert Hollond, Esq. M.P. ie . _ 


Dr. Olinthus Gregory, F.R.A.S. Professor Wheatstone, F.R.S. 
By the new precipice, of Life "7 —t Deferred. Saou 
ties, established by this Society, many esse 
besides that of i securing a provision for a fam ily oe or i ‘old age, 
are gained b: thereby an value is 
given to eac Policy effected - the soaety. 
Every facility is Gflorded in rances.— 
payable anneal ly, hall-year sauarter » a qeemthiy, or o1 os — 
fecorpeins or decreasing scales.--Females poms at one year 
less than their actual ages,—Relaxation of resi $s on tra- 
velling beyond the limits of Europe—and saend Policies in force seven 
years not forfeited by suicide 
SPECIMENS OF DEFERRED ANNUITIRBS. 


BENEFITS. PREMIUMS. 


To secure, on pf £ s.d. 

Options Secured, on attaining/attaining ‘the Annuity 10 0 
the age of Sixty-five, by anjage. of 65, the) Cash....82 10 0 
 Anneal Premium of 2/, 12s. joption bed Policy ..97 3 6 


& Annual. ipene Disparity. 


£s.d4.\£ 5. d. 
010 11) 10 0 0 














orem, 











Policy. 


£ 3.d. 
46 0 0; 


< Annuity. Cash. _ 
sed.| £2. d. 
20/47 16 6| 3411 O 
25/ 26 15 10/ 221 0 0] 261 0 OF To oles So 
30/13 19 8/1156 5 0] 136 © O40] 117 3127 3 11 
Also Annuities commencing at the ages of 50, 55, and 60. 

Two-thirds of the Premiums paid, at all times available tothe 

Assured ; and the same nies returnable, in case of pre- 
mature death. 

Ae gerd, with a Medical Officer, is in daily attendance at Two 
o'cloc! 


_—_ may be had at the Offices, or any of the B 

















COLBURN’'S EDITION OF 
THE LIFE OF HIS GRACE; PELL MARSHA 
HE DUKE OF WEL LINGTON. 
B . th wamperens Illustrations. 
Part I., price 2s. 6d., vondy'in a § a few days. 
Henry Celie, e Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


13, Great Marlborough-street, March 2. 
we * Rt pe nent ‘s ‘FACTORY BOY.’ 
price 1s. with 2 Engravings, of 
HE LIFE a ADVENTURES of MICHAEL 
ARMSTRONG, the racrony 2 BOY, 
By Mrs LOPE, 
Is Now Ra. at nil the Booksellers, 
The work will be gonpgjoted in 20 Monthly Parts, uniform 
with ‘ Nicholas Nickleb 
Henry Colburn, Pablianes, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


CHEAP fee gos OF CRANMING ON SELF-CULTURE, 
Just published e 8d., printed in demy 8vo. in the best style, 
and on E tinea er with a view to an extensive circulation, 








B WILLIAM &. CHANNIN 
London : John Green, 121, N Me og Bristol: Philp & 
Evans, 29, Clare-street ; and may ay te had of all Booksellers. 


This day, in fcap. 8vo. price 6s. Vol. I. (in 2 vols.) of 
NGLISH POETS ; containing the Lives of 
yton, Coster, © Waller, Mitten, and Butler; with 9 
dental Bhetehes of pe rs—Daniel » Tom Coryute 
Donne, Suckling, H 


by Rt 

*,* The above is the 112th vol. of the ‘ Cabinet Cyclopedia. 

and’ the 4th of the * Literary and Scientific Men of Great Bri 
London : Longman, e, & Co.; and John Taylor. 


This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth lettered, 
TOU R in SWEDEN in 1838; comprisin 
Observations on the Moral, Politic: 

State of the Suede Ration By 8. LAING, 
to Thm tha omg & Co. 
Of whom may he "had, by the same Author, 2nd edition, 
Journal of a Residence in Norway. 8vo. 14s. 
“ A book which every body should read.""— Dublin Review. 


Now ready, in royal 8vo. Un 3s. 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE of all NEW 
BC blished during the year 1838, arranged highs 
betically, one the Sizes. shers’ Names ; also a 
Classified Catalogue of th in the Pup- 
Lisuers’ Crrcucar. To all such is affixed the Number of the 
Advertisement, referring to a more complete description or 
Prospectus of the work. 
Published by Somesen Low, at the Office, 57, Skinner-street, 
Snow-hill ; and 42, Lamb's Conduit-stteet. 


This day is published, Vol. IX. Part I. 
THE JOURNAL OF THE 


RoxAt GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF 








and Economic 











Colonel W. M. Leake on the he Siade—Major Rawlinson, &n 
Susiana—Dr. Richardson, on the Temperature of British North 
America—Captaia es, on the Coast of Ara 
Lhotsky, on Australian Vecbaiey 

John Murray arle-street. 


Just published, price 5s. cloth, Vol. Il. of the 
Postal WORKS of PERCY BYSSHE 


HELLEY. 
Edited ot Mrs. SHELLEY. 
In the press, in one volume, uniform with Shakspeare and 


n Jonson, : 

The Works of Edmund Spenser; with a Memoir. 
By Robert Southey, Esq. L.L.D. Poet Laureate, &c. 

ard Moxon, Dover-street. 

A POPULAR INTRODUCTION to EXPE- 

,RIMENTAL CHEMISTRY; 3 containing a Desevigtion 

of the A d for those which 

first claim ie attention of ‘Chemical Students, elucidated by 

m Sold by John Taylor, - | Publisher, Upper Gower- 


street; and Watkins & eu, nse acagy Instrument Makers, 
Charing-cross, Lon: 














ATKINS onl “WILLS NEW and EN- 
LARGED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, with Prices 
affixed, of t ted hy theta to Assortment of svigtion ad i and 5 Sapese- 


r the in 
ilosoph re Chem ity 
be had at Watkins ba had Establishment, 5, Charing-cross, 
London; and of all Bookselle 


USICAL WORLD UNDER ITS NEW 
MANAGEMENT. Just published the the Messhly Part for 
February (price 1s.), in time to be forwarded with the Maga- 
zines. Leaders:—Decline of the Philharmonic Subscription— 
Classification of ‘the Musical MSS. in the British Museom—Pay- 
ment of Orchestral Performers—W ant of Organs for Public Use. 
Amongst the Original Essays will he found the brentiiul conte 
butions of Lei unt on subjects connected with Music 
and Poet ~ He ick’s Night Piece—Elegant Latin Version of 
the same, by the Editor of the Times—the Spanish Slaves. 
an original opera in three acts, contributed to this Magazine 
. H. Horne, author of Cosmo de Medici. &c.—Dialogue on the 
Formation of a Masical Library—Glees: with an original anec- 
gore orale and Beer’ Me ae ta play py 1 on te 
u r Measure—Runjeet — 
x ort A i Good Lady Huntingdon and her Musical Ac- 








Alaa 





in the principal towns. F. —— CAMROUX, Sec. 





HER MAJESTY. 
PS COUNCILS of 
arranged from the Reign of 


Seed; ibbemasto-ctzest. 


Dedicated by 
HE PARLI 
ENGLAND c 

illiam 1. to the Revo} 





ce— ind Sh: , &c. &e.—Reviews—Notices 
i, Tay Co With ‘copious Intelligence, Foreign 
ong estic, and all the musical ~ fe the day. 

he MUSICAL WORLD is published every Thursda: anet 

Mal i’ it. ‘andG ae a ley ) tT 

. roo! ey ° 
whom it is to be bad through the usual agencies in Town 
Country. 
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This rT is ae price 6s 
HE DUBLIN REVIEW, No. XI. 
CONTENTS. 

1. Italian Guides and Tourists. 

The Life and Writings of Gorres. 
3 Foundation Schools in Ireland. 
. Charitable Institutions of Rome. 
Orators in the Reformed Parliament. 
Ecclesiastical Seminaries. 
The Railway System in Ireland. 
Comparative Statistics of Crime in England and Ireland. 
German Catholic Literature. 
London: Booker & Dolman, 61, New Bond-street ; M. Staun- 
ton, 80, Marlborough-street, Dublin ; W. Tait, Edinbu rgh. 


This day is pabliched, illustrated with Plates and Wood-cuts, 
price 5s., No. XLIV. for MARCH, of 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL of AGRI- 


HE 
the ILTURE, and PRIZE ESSAYS and TRANSACTIONS 
i “the aoe LAND and AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of 


Willlans a & Sons, Edinburgh ; T. Cadell, London ; 
and John Cumming, Dublin. 
Of whom may be had, also just published, No. XXI. of 
The New Statistical Account of Scotland, con- 
taining the County of Wigton, and part of the County of Ross 
romar cy. 


LACK Woop’ S EDIN BURGH MAGA- 
ZINE. No. CCLXXXI. for MARCH, 

Contents:—I. Peru as it is—II. Kate. By Alfred Domett—III. 
Sonnets. By Washington Browne, New York—IV. Earlier Eng- 
lish Moral Songs and Poems—V. The Picture Gallery. No. 6— 
VI. treland under the Triple Alliance—The Popular Party, the 
Roman Catholic Priests, and the Queen's Ministers—VII. Some 
Account of Himself. By the Irish Oyster-Eater—VIII1. Egypt— 
the Trojan War—Homer—IX. New Jiscovery—Engraving, and 
Burnet's Cartoons—X. B the di en-na- 
Greieh— XII. An Introduction to the Philosophy of Gonscious- 


mw illiam Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; T. Cadell, London ; 
and John C umming, Dublin. 


senprey 











} er ASIATIC JOURNAL for MARCH, 
trom INDIA, to ut pe omnes all the recent Intel- 

t 
ae : W. i: ‘He Alle n& = Li Leadenhall-street. 


r. Harral, a gentleman of considerable literary attain 
ments, and ‘who has been for many years a distinguished mem 
of the press. It treats of the most important branches of lites 
rature, and contains many articles connected with them of a 
truly first- ate character.” —Court Journal. 
e ALDINE MAGAZINE contains Autogra’ pas of the most 
celebrated beabsstions. Patrons of the work— rtant Faper, 
roving the Existence of Louis the lucvomtnant —The Poe 
Prophecy, by Miss Pardoe—Bookse »ller’s Letter (the = Reed 
—Woman—Alpine Flowers Turkish Tales—Miss Pardoe’s Ro- 
mance of the Haram—The W Freck—Phrenology and Physiology 
—Inauguration of the Statue of Gatsembera—™ len, ang and 
Events of the Month—Notices of Books, xhibitions, Drama, 


Necrology, &c. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Price Is. 
2 vols. 8vo. 2nd edition, price 28s. boa 


HI R’ T Y YEARS’ CORRESPONDENCE 

between JOHN JEBB, D.D. F.R.S. ae Fichoe of Lime- 
rick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe, and ALEXANDER iy 10x, Esq. 
M.R.I.A. Edited by the Rev. CHARLES PORSTE 
of the six Preachers in the Cathedral of Christ, Je oo 
formerly Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Jeph, - ith translations 
of the Greek and Latin passages, and an 

London: Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row. 








In 4 large vols. 8vo. price 2/. 2s. boa 8, 
ISTORY *PHILOSOPHICALLY ILLUS- 
TRATED, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the 
French i. Ry, GEORGE MI sLLER, D.D. M.R.LA., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin 
‘His work possesses a unity of subject, harmony of propor- 
tions, and connection of parts, that render it not merely the 
best modern history in our language, but the only one from 
which a student can obtain a eyetomatis view of the progress of 
civilization.”—Foreign Quarte: rly. 
London: Duncan & Ma colm, 37, Paternoster-row. 





RASER’S MAGAZINE for MARCH, 
Price 2s. 6d., contains 
Statistics of Fovery | in Great Britain ana the Colonies (illus- 
trated with a —— in Switzerland: a Conversation— 
The Raven; or, the Power of Conscience—T alleyrand (con- 
cluded)~ Deschappelles, the Chess King—Blue Friar Pleasan- 
tries. No. XXX. Locke i * London—Selections from the Diary 
ofa Traveller in the Alps. No. Il.—The Bettiah f a Tad oyaging 
in Hindostan—Treason within the Church I.—Epami- 
nondas Grubb, or Fenimore Cooper me me “LL. of Sir 
Walter Scott—Notes of the Mont Lord Melbourne on the 
Corn Laws. II, Lamentations of a Literal. Il. Manceuvres 
arenes Education. 1V. Sydney Smith on the Ballot. V. 
he Three Parliaments. 
James Fraser, 215, Regent-street, London. 


THE MONTHLY CHRONICLE for MARCH 
contains— 

1. German Manufactures and English Corn-Laws—2. On the 
Composition and Promulgation of the Laws of England—3. Pre- 
sent State of sar tg Literature—4. M. Comte’s System of Posi- 
tive Philosophy—5. U . oe Characters of Shakspeare’s 
Plays—6. The Soc: ratic yi Public Exhibitions—s. The 
Press of the Revolution—9. Diary of a Dutch Diplomatist in 
London, &c. &c 

London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 


CURIOSITIES OF LEGAL EXPERIENCE, 


HE METROPOLITAN, 
r MARCH, 
will contain the first dat Series of striking Papers, entitled, 
CURIOSITIES OF UeGAaL EXPERIENCE. 
Also, 
a Journey | Somthyerd. | Home | 7. The Courtier of the Reign 
Damascu: of Charles II. By Mrs 
dison, Esq Gore 
2. The Festival of Love 8. ASonz for EnglishChildren. 
3. The Pirate. By a French | 9. Night Auction, 
Naval Officer. 10. The Widower’ s Bride. By 
4. The Exile’s Vision of Home. Mrs. Ab 
5. Habits and Opinions of the | 11. Delaval oO Dorney : an Au- 
oets: BURNS tobiography. 
6, Snate = of Song, No. VI. | 12. Going rather too Far. 
By Mrs. C. B, Wilson. 13. Shakspeare Fancies : Cleo- 
patra and Mad. de Staél. 


Reviews, Notices of New Works, &c. &c., 
Saunders & Otley, Public Library, Conduit-street. 


ances bv MRS. TROLLOPE, 
m ‘he March Number of 

OLBU RN "§ NEW MONTHLY 

MAGAZINE AND HUMORIST, 

Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq 
Is Embellished with a striking Likeness of M RS. TROLL OPE, 

Author of * Michael Armstrong, the Factor 
The Numbe -r also contains a great variety of Original Ar Articles 


by distinguished Writers, among wh 
The Editor. . E Phipps. 














on. E. Phipps. 

Capt. Marrya Douglas Jerrold, 

The Author or! Paul Pry.’ John Carne 

Right Hon. T. P. Soustenny. The Author of ‘Rattlin the 
Hon. pire. Norton Reefe 

Miss Pardoe J.B. ackstone, &e. &e. 
lenry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Sestbereaphvetwest. 


AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 
i 1 ee Beane H price ie. . seme lend—P 
ew Remedy for the Distresses of Ireland— try— 
History of Prices, &c.—Mrs ‘Trollope’ 's Widow Netoahye ne: 
stralian Emigration—F anebe Delamere, a Tale; Love Trials of 
the ‘Teens—Literary Register—Postecri t Political. 
William Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London; 
and John Cumming, Dublin, Of whom may be had, . 
The Volume of Tait’s oy 2 azine for 1838, price 


Twelve Shillings, containing as much letter-press as, at the rate 
charged for new novels, would cost Ten Guineas. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
“ nen MARC H, b gree a éd. 4 + — L 

almers—2. Confessions of Harry ay uer—Chaps. 

XXX. XXXI. XXXII. XXXIIL.—3. A Sixty-Drop Dose of Law 
danum—4, Female Portraits; No. 1.—My Aunt Emily; Part II. 
—Conclusion—5. The Battle of the Boyne ; a Historical Ballad 
with Notes—6. Lord Chatham's C ‘orrespondence—7. By-Ways of 
Irish History ; Chaps. XXIV. and XXV.—s. Thoughts on Passing 
Events; No. IL—9. ‘Loyalts’s Last Challenge—i0. The Corn 
Laws—11. Canada; Lord Durham's Re rt—12. The Friars of 
porwick s a Scottish Story in English Rhyme—13. Railways in 


Trelan 
Dablia : Wm. Curry, jun. & Co. Samuel Holdsworth, Loni $ 
dnbureh.” Sold by all Dookeclisese 








Fraser & Crawford, 





ba AUTHORITY. 
vol. royal 8vo. price 2 


T ATISTICS “of the COLONIE $ ‘of the BRI- 
TISH EMPIRE in the WEST INDIES, SOUTH AME- 
RICA, NORTH AMERICA, ASIA, AUST RAL-ASIA, AFRICA 
and EUROPE, (from the ** Blue Books” and other official docu- 
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REVIEWS 


Peru as it is: a Residence in Lima, and other 
Parts of the Peruvian Republic, §c. By Ar- 
chibald Smith, M.D. 2 vols. Bentley. 


‘Peru as it is’ bears little resemblance to that 
calm paradise, overflowing with treasures, which 
jmagination fondly teaches us to expect in the 
land of the Incas. The sordid passions which 
its far-famed mineral riches nurtured in its 
bosom, have worked fatally on its social consti- 
tution, and have almost made it impossible that 
it should ever attain a vigorous and happy ma- 
turity. Nor does the physical aspect of the 
country in anywise dissemble the malign ten- 
dency of its moral character. The whole coast 
of Peru, for fifteen hundred miles, is an unpro- 
ductive desert, everywhere forbidding to the 
view, inhospitable, and more or less unhealthy. 
The elevated plains in the Andes, which are 
reached by difficult roads from the coast, are 
bleak and cheerless wastes, with numerous 
morasses and lakes reflecting the everlasting 
snows above and around them. Beyond, or east- 
ward of the Andes, the traveller, descending 
through the region of the clouds, finds himself 
lost in forests of boundless extent, and as gloomy 
as the dark clouds which drench them with in- 
cessant rains. It is true, that bright spots are 
to be seen on both sides of the Andes: in the 
glens and valleys, at the height of a few thou- 
sand feet above the sea, fertility of soil and 
sweetness of climate unite their attractions to 
the sublime scenery of the neighbouring Cordil- 
leras; but these enchanting localities are, after 
all, like the vein of silver in the mine, but thinly 
disseminated, and do not justify the claim of 
Peru to any natural superiority above other 
countries of far more homely pretensions. 

Let us, however, without wandering long in 
general considerations, tarry a little with Dr. 
Smith in Lima, and then accompany him by the 
most frequented road to Cerro Pasco and the 
valley of Huanuco. He is a judicious and agree- 
able companion ; temperate in his opinions, ela- 
borately elegant in his style of writing, and 
without any serious fault, save that extreme 
superficialness which we are, now-a-days, reluc- 
tantly compelled, not only to pardon, but to 
deem an accomplishment, in those who write for 
popularity. A far more satisfactory account of 
the moral condition of Peru, as well as of its 
natural history in general, is to be found in 
Poeppig’s travels, a work which we have already 
made known to our readers (Ath. No.452). Dr. 
Smith, as a medical practitioner, is naturally 
disposed to consider the social vices of the 
Peruvians from a medical point of view. The 
lady, of pure Spanish blood, in Lima, marries at 
a very early age, and when she has not yet 
strength of constitution to suckle her infant with 
wy. The child is therefore handed over 
to black nurses, of whom it sometimes has half- 
a-dozen in succession, the blackest being pre- 
ferred, on account of the prevalent belief in the 
coolness and strength of their constitutions. To 
this faulty system, and the absurd notions ancil- 
lary to it, Dr. Smith ascribes in part the great 
pan degeneracy of the European race in 

eru generally, and Lima in particular. Nor is 
this all—the nurture of the infant mind, as well 
as body, is left to the black servants. 

“When the young Don, thus nurtured in the very 
lap of bondage, comes to be fit for school, he goes to, 
and comes from it, in the company of a slave; and 
the young Miss, or Nifia, who goes out to be educated, 
4,0n her way to and from her parents’ house at- 
tended by a sort of duejia, or experienced zamba. On 
the customary plea, that the evils of life come early 
enough, children of gentle blood, especially such as 
are ‘rubios,’ or fair-complexioned, are allowed all 
manner of gusto, or indulgence; and in the morning, 








before they set out for school, they usually receive a 
real or medio,—sixpence or threepence,—either as 
pocket-money, or asa bribe to be obedient and to 
submit to be taught. In this way expensive habits 
are early acquired, and mere children made to do 
what is right and proper from pecuniary motives, 
rather than a laudable sense of duty.” 

The Zamba, or black woman, soon teaches 
the child to see and to ridicule the defects of all 
about her, and so subverts her confidence in her 
natural superiors. The early intimacy subsisting 
between the young Peruvians of Spanish blood 
and their coloured attendants, is no doubt an 
active cause of the great profligacy of the former 
when they reach maturity. However ingratiating 
may be the demeanour of the coloured menial 
towards his thorough-bred little Don, there is 
still between them the strong barrier of caste, 
which the pride of the young Spaniard soon re- 
cognizes; and so his early intimacy and associa- 
tion grows up purely selfish, without respect or 
friendship: it becomes mere familiarity, freed 
from moral ties; and feelings of the greatest 
value and efficacy in the social state are already 
rendered callous at an early age. 

The people of Lima, rendered serious by events, 
are now fully aware of the depravity of their 
manners, but they do not inquire into its causes 
with a very scrutinizing severity. Old men 
ascribe all the vices of the present day to the 
Revolution. ‘ Formerly,” it was observed to 
our author, “ there was a heart to feel and a hand 
to give; but now they have left us neither friend- 
ship nor pity; you find not whom to trust.” 
No doubt the confusion attendant on the Revo- 
lution has been taken advantage of by many 
desperate characters ; but we can never believe 
that the effect of increased political liberty can 
be otherwise than beneficial to public manners. 
Public freedom at once enhances the value of 
character, and gives men a nearer interest in 
the morals of themselves and their neighbours. 
So certain is this operation, that notwithstanding 
the military despotism and misrule which have 
afflicted Peru since its emancipation from Old 
Spain, we very strongly suspect that the depra- 
vity of manners so much complained of now-a- 
days in Lima, has not in reality increased of late 
years, but has only grown more visible, owing 
to the loss of public self-satisfaction, and the in- 
creased activity of censure under the new order 
of things. The Spanish Americans are not yet 
used to the querulousness of a free constitution, 
the nature of which is, by a continual fermenta- 
tion, to work off its impurities. 

Of the agreeable society of Lima, of the grace- 
ful dress of the ladies, of the freedom of their 
manners, their moonlight promenades on the 
bridge, and many similar topics, we need say 
nothing, as they have been repeatedly celebrated 
in nearly the same strain. But we must not 
omit to give our author’s account of the mor- 
tality reigning in that seat of idleness and plea- 
sure. According to Dr. Smith, the deaths in 
Lima, in a population of 45,000 souls, are annu- 
ally about 2,700, or one individual of every 
seventeen. In England, fifty years ago, the 
mortality was one in forty, but, by improved 
police and medical practice, has been latterly 
reduced to one in fifty-eight, or less than one- 
third of the mortality prevailing in Lima. 

Our author ascended to the highlands of Cerro 
Pasco by the road which we have already de- 
scribed in our account of the journeys of Poeppig 
and of Lieut. Smyth. At one point of the ascent, 
the alpine scenery is so impressively grand and 
terrific, that a young gentleman, who on one oc- 
casion accompanied our author over the Cordil- 
leras, was struck with giddiness at the sight, and 
for some time was affected with disordered ima- 
gination, The town and mines of Cerro Pasco 





are at an elevation of more than 14,000 feet 
above the sea. A difficulty of breathing is felt 
by the stranger as he clambers up the steep and 
rugged street, and the habitations in general 
offer but a sorry protection against the severity 
of the climate :— 

“Tt was not until the arrival of the Peruvian 
Mining Company, in December 1825, that the inha- 
bitants were taught how to mitigate the evils of their 
inclement home by the construction of chimneys and 
proper fire-places, as well as glazed windows; and 
for the introduction of these comforts to the dwell- 
ings and firesides of the miners we have heard the 
company blessed, long after its agents had to forsake 
those regions of subterranean wealth. Though this 
rich district has not the natural advantages of a 
favourable climate, yet it possesses that by which its 
rigour may be softened and its effects meliorated ; it 
has abundance of coal. Within five miles or there- 
abouts of Cerro Pasco, is a coal-mine of rather infe- 
rior quality, from which Captain Hodge, a distin- 
guished miner from Cornwall, used to supply his 
customers. The coal burnt at the steam-engine was 
conveyed about five or six miles from the coal-mine, 
near the pueblo of Rancas, called * La mina de las 
Maquinas,’ and is of very superior quality. The fuel, 
however, which is most common in Cerro Pasco, as 
well as all over the frigid districts of the Sierra, is 
*champa, a turf (not peat) cut from the surface of 
the marshland.” 

The English conveyed at great expense a 
couple of steam-engines to Cerro Pasco, but the 
vitriol generated by the water impregnated with 
sulphur, corroded the iron, and the engines, 
never perfect, soon became quite useless. Not- 
withstanding that the richest mines in Cerro 
Pasco are now filled with water, the industry of 
the miners seems to have increased considerably 
since the impulse communicated to it by the 
English company in 1825. From that year to 
1836, inclusive, the mines of Cerro Pasco have 
yielded silver to the amount of three millions 
and a half sterling. The profit of the miner 
depends, in a great degree, on the price of quick- 
silver, as the process of amalgamation is found 
to be better adapted to the ores of Cerro Pasco 
than that of smelting. This topic was alluded 
to in the Report of the Peruvian Minister for 
Home Affairs in the following terms :— 

“In Huancavelica, Peru possesses one of the 
richest quicksilver mines on earth,—a mine which 
comprehends forty-one hills, examined and found 
intersected with veins, of which one part alone, that 
of Saint Barbara, called the ‘Great,’ yielded five 
thousand quintals of quicksilver per annum for two 
centuries. It was, therefore, a matter of importance 
to inquire if it could be conveniently worked ; and 
it has been found that, with moderate support and 
certain arrangements, quicksilver may be procured 
at sixty-five dollars per quintal.” 

Our author states that last year, owing to the 
high price of quicksilver in Peru, a company 
was formed under the auspices of the Protector, 
Santa Cruz, for the purpose of working the mincs 
of Huancavelica, in which undertaking they 
have made some progress, but their eventual 
success is extremely problematical,—at least 
until roads be made by which machinery can be 
cheaply and safely conveyed from the coast. 

From Gerro Pasco we descend the Cordilleras 
northwards to Huanuco, which stands about 
7,000 feet above the sea, on a fine stream flow- 
ing into the Amazons, and near the margin of 
that immense forest which extends eastwards 
above 2,000 miles. Huanuco enjoys, perhaps, 
the most equable and delicious climate in the 
world, with a soil of unbounded fertility. But 
what signify the blessings of soil and climate, 
when weighed against the disadvantages of a 
complete separation from the civilized world? 
The good people of Huanuco have, like the 
Peruvians of the capital, opened their eyes to 
their wants; they have tasted of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge, and this they seem to owe 
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chiefly to the English travellers, or speculators, 
who have visited them. Our author, who lived 
three years in their valley, thus tells their story : 

“ The kind and affable inhabitants of this city in 
the bosom of the Andes have their imaginations ex- 
cited with the hopes of their rising glories, and their 
own happy valley is too narrow for their expanding 
desires. So full are their literati of the flattering idea 
that an English colony on the river Huallaga, may 
extend its industry and enterprise to the cultivation 
of the great pampa del Sacramento, that they already 
fancy proper depéts and harbours selected, docks 
prepared, and ships building from the timber of their 
own Montafia, to carry them a voyage of pleasure 
and profit round the world. They imagine little 
steamers up to Playa-grande, or even to the falls at 
Casapi, or the port of Cuchero on the river Chin- 
chao, within a couple of days’ journey of their city ; 
and, when their wishes are realized, they calculate 
that their now useless and neglected copper mines 
shall be more precious, and draw in upon them more 
wealth than ever did brilliants or diamonds on their 
distant neighbours of Brazil. And no wonder that 
the natives of this Elysian valley should be over- 
joyed at such prospects ; since their long-continued 
communication with the canoe-men of the Huallaga 
on the one side, and in former times with those of 
the missionaries at the port or settlement of Mayro 
on the other, familiarize them with the notion of na- 
vigating the Huallaga and Ucayali; while the inter- 
vening plains of Sacramento they consider to be 
naturally the richest and most capable of improve- 
ment of any in the world. Even the miner of Cerro 
Pasco finds his fancy warmed when he reflects on 
the prospect of a steam navigation on the Marajion. 
Don Jose Lago y Lemus, one of the most distin- 
guished of the veteran miners of Pasco, published in 
1831 a pamphlet in illustration of the advantages 
that might accrue to the republic from this naviga- 
tion. In this pamphlet he endeavours to show that 
the portions of Peruvian territory hitherto occupied, 
and consisting of arid coasts and rugged mountainous 
districts, are not to be compared, in point of natural 
interest or national importance, with the immense 
plains and fertile Montaiia or wooded deserts on the 
eastern frontier; and he manifests a laudable and 
patriotic zeal in endeavouring to arouse the atten- 
tion of his countrymen to this most momentous 
subject.” 

We quite agree. with the sanguine miner, that 
the country on the eastern side of the Andes 

ossesses the rude elements of national wealth 
in greater perfection than any other country on 
the face of the earth. A part of China alone 
will, perhaps, bear a comparison with it. The 
greatest rivers of the globe, navigable for thou- 
sands of miles, through plains of the richest soil, 
loaded even in their wild state with valuable 
productions, must surely one day be made sub- 
servient to the intercourse of a dense and in- 
dustrious population. But, unwilling as we are 
to damp the ardour of the people of Huanuco, 
we must acknowledge that the consummation so 
much to be desired, appears to us to be still in- 
definitely distant. Indeed, the tributary streams 
which descend northwards from Peru to the river 
ef Amazons, are still but imperfectly known ; a 
large tract of the territory of the republic remains 
yet to be explored. A letter to the Prefect, from 
Father Plaza, the venerable missionary who was 
visited at Sarayacu, far in the interior, by Lieut. 
Smyth and Mr. Lowe, relative to the wilds of 
the interior, is here deserving of a place :— 

* Respected Sir,—I have to inform your honour, 
with the greatest sincerity, that the project adopt- 
ed by the Supreme Government, of penetrating to 
the river of Pachitea by the port of Mayro, is 
the best and safest plan, because of the advan- 
tages that would accrue to the republic from open- 
ing the navigation of that river; for, from its 
junction with the Ucayali, up the stream to Mayro, 
is only a passage of seven or eight days; and from 
the latter place to Pozuzo, by land, is but an inter- 
mediate distance of fourteen leagues. But there is 
one obstacle which, as long as it exists, will almost 
certainly interfere with the enjoyment of a safe 
trattic on the river Pachitea; namely, that on its 





banks are situated the pagan Cashivos, cruel canni- 
bals, who live on human flesh,—sometimes availing 
themselves of much cunning and artifice to deceive 
passengers; and at other times, with all the fierce- 
ness of the wild beasts of the forest, fearlessly 
attacking them, as was proved in two expeditions 
undertaken from this place by Father Girbal, who 
the first time only advanced to the nearest huts, 
when he was compelled to return, on account of the 
scarcity of arms, and the small escort given him by 
the government. He afterwards advanced to their 
last encampments (rancherias), whence he returned, 
without having realized his purpose of striking the 
Mayro, where people waited his arrival with provi- 
sions and whatever else was required: and since this 
last expedition, which was made in the year 1797, 
no further active measures have been attempted.— 
The neighbouring nations of Conivos and Sipivos, 
who reside by the inland streams of the Ucayali, 
though they constantly endeavour to drive away 
these cruel enemies, have never succeeded ; for so 
far is it otherwise, that they suddenly break into the 
houses, and, not satisfied with putting their inmates 
to death, carry off the dead bodies to celebrate their 
banquets with, for the Cashivos have an innate appe- 
tite for human flesh. The project of entering by the 
Mayro is the most attainable of any other, because, 
in descending the water, the vessels keep the centre 
of the river, so that they cannot be reached by the 
arrows from the banks at point-blank shot: besides, 
by merely discharging a few fire-arms, they disperse; 
and as, happily, they do not use canoes, they cannot 
intercept the passage, or do us material injury. And 
further, the descent to this point is accomplished in 
two days only ; for which reason it is very necessary 
that I should have seasonable advice, the time being 
as nearly as possible fixed, to prevent any disap- 
pointment as to our meeting ; when, according to 
the plan proposed by the commissioners, an expe- 
dition may be made with every precaution from this 
point, for the purpose of clearing the passage of so 
destructive and indomitable a people ; and in this 
way the frontier towns may be able to proceed in ex- 
tracting from the Montafia its precious productions, 
Actuated by this desire, and that of rendering happy 
the inhabitants of the Ucayali, I have now, for the 
space of thirty-four years, felt it my duty to live in 
these missions; and God grant that my eyes may 
yet see the prosperity of these regions, since my ex- 
pedition to the Pangoa failed of producing the advan- 
tages expected from it.” 

The aboriginal Indians are still an 2 
people in Peru, where the liberty so much talked 
of is only theoretical. Ina country where there 
is no good faith, and no man blushes for his 
crimes, the simple, shy, and timid Indian is sure 
to be a victim. Yet Dr. Smith attributes to him 
considerable intellectual powers, and keen sensi- 
bility, notwithstanding his habitual self-posses- 
sion and calmness of manner. The Indian 
character for industry, also, is thus rescued from 
imputation :— 

“The christianized Indians of the Inca dynasty, 
whose native tongue is Quichua,—for we do not at 
present speak of the savage, or half-christianized 
Pano, and other yet unsettled tribes of the Montaiia, 
—are said to be an indolent race; but we have had 
the opportunity of knowing that their exertions will 
increase as the prospect of bettering their condition 
expands, and that in general their labour is only 
conducted in a slothful manner when it is compul- 
sory, or to themselves unproductive. We have had 
ample opportunity to know, that when they labour 
by ‘tarea,’ or piece-work, and are sure of their 
wages, they work remarkably well. On their own 
little farms, they are truly hard labourers; and, if 
they were not so often pounced upon by enemics to 
industry, the fruit of it would be seen in their grow- 
ing prosperity. It is those who tyrannize over them 
who accuse them of laziness, duplicity, and natural 
perverseness of disposition. Of such persons we may 
be allowed to ask, Have they ever afforded the 
Indian any rational encouragement to honesty and 
industry? Have they ever, by fair dealing, perse- 
vered in the experiment of deserving the confidence, 
of conciliating the affections, or of calling forth the 
kindly sympathies of these humbler sons of the soil ? 
What virtue, except patience, were they permitted 





to disclose under Spanish oppression ? (would it were 
mitigated under the patriot system !)” 

Appended to our author’s volumes, we fing 
a chapter on the natural history of Peru, trans. 
lated from the work of a recent Spanish-Ame. 
rican author, Don Hippolito Unanue ; and in it 
there occurs a curious anecdote, illustrating at 
once the vigorous flight of birds and of men’s 
fancies. It appears, that there was a certain 
Sefior Santiago Cardenas, better known by the 
name of Santiago e/ volador, or the flier, who for 
many years watched the flight of the condor, 
with the intention of imitating him ; and he left 
a quarto volume, written on the subject, which 
came into the possession of Don H. Unanue, In 
this volume, Santiago states, as a result of his 
long-continued observations, that the condor 
makes, every day, two journeys from the Andes 
to the coast in search of food; and as the high 
Andes, on which the condor builds his eyrie, is 
nowhere less than seventy miles from the coast, 
it affords a strong proof of the strength of wing 
and velocity of that bird, that it should perform 
two such journeys back and forward daily. The 
details relative to the scheme of steam navi 
tion to Panama and in the Pacific, also pressed 
into Dr. Smith's Appendix, we have already met 
repeatedly in other publications, and therefore 
feel ourselves now at liberty to pass them over 
in silence: we should be sorry to disturb the 
equanimity of the worthy people of Huanuco, 
by lending any overt encouragement to the 
rival speculators of Lima. We shall, therefore, 


now say— 
Land of the Incas, fare thee well! 
We would no longer in thee dwell 
For Huascar’s chain of gold. 





Remarks on the Classification of the different 
branches of Human Knowledge. By J. W. 
Lubbock, Esq. F.R.S. Knight. 

Suggestions for the Classification of the Library 
now collecting at the Atheneum. 

Ir was a profound thought which first led tothe 

attempt at classifying human knowledge. Long 

before the time of Cicero, the all-pervading con- 
nexion, the “ commune quoddam vinculum,” 
which binds the various departments of science 
into one universal whole, was perceived and ac- 
knowledged ; but the estimate of the individual 
links, and the developement of the order in 
which they are united, could only be conceived 
by intellects of the highest and most comprehen- 
sive calibre. It is clear, that before some attempt 
of the sort was made, men could have had but 
a faint conception of the vast legacy they had 
received from their predecessors ; but there was 
yet another and far more important advantage 
to be derived, flowing from a perception of the 
multitudinous analogies, contrasts, parallelisms, 
incidencies, illustrations, and connexions, which 
start into evidence, the moment that the mind 
is forced to dwell upon their possible existence. 
Accordingly, it is difficult to consider in its de- 
tails any one of the many systems which have 
been proposed as the basis of arrangement, 
without some increase, alike in the accuracy and 
in the extent of our philosophical opinions. _In- 
dependently however of the benefit derivable from 
the mere speculation, there is another of a more 
practical character, which has contributed ina 
great degree to the multiplication of systems. 
As soon as the idea of scientific dictionaries and 
encyclopedias was acted on, the influence of 
preliminary arrangement on the execution of 
such works was felt. Reporters on the progress 
of the sciences, also, perceived that some analy- 
tical arrangement was necessary to give clear- 
ness to their narration; and lastly, the more 
enlightened framers of catalogues of libraries 

have sought in the philosophy of their subject a 

means of abridging and utilizing labours which 

they have felt to be essential to their success. 
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Whoever has collected a few hundred volumes, 
must have experienced, again and again, that a 
pook misplaced is a book lost; and in libraries 
of any extent, a book catalogued alphabetically 
js nearly equally useless. The object of a student 
in approaching any such collection may, indeed, 
be to consult a given volume, of which he has a 
neral previous knowledge ; and for that pur- 
the alphabetical catalogue may serve. But 
most commonly his views are of a far wider 
extent; he is anxious to know all that has been 
said on a particular subject, not only in its widest 
generalities, but in relation to each of its subor- 
dinate departments. For these purposes, an 
alphabetical catalogue is a mere mockery; a 
consultation of the book-shelves themselves 
would afford a shorter means to the desired end. 

It is chiefly in relation to these practical ap- 
plications, that one system can claim a prefer- 
ence over the rest. As mere matter of theory, 
there are many bases of arrangement which 
may be assumed at pleasure, and will yield a 
lucid and fructiferous result ; though it is mani- 
fest that any remarkable change in the state of 

ilosophy must more or less affect the details 
of all. If the observer pursues the chronological 
order, and developes the natural genesis of 
science and of art, showing how one idea has 
become the parent of another, and how isolated 
inventions have fecundated wide fields of re- 
search, he will have become the occasion of 
much ulterior progress on the march of discovery. 
If he considers these matters in relation to the 

rcipient, and traces the different branches of 
me rd to the intellectual faculties to which 
each is mainly referable, he will have formed a 
serviceable skeleton outline of psychology; and 
if he investigates his subject in relation to the 
objects themselves of individual inquiry, regard- 
ing them as they exist in man, in nature, and 
in mutual dependence, he will, at least, deter- 
mine for every science a place, where it may be 
readily found, and will convey an accurate notion 
of some of the mutual bearings of the whole. 
Each system, then, will be good for some pur- 
poses, and appropriate to assist in some trains of 
inquiry. As soon, however, as classification is 
commenced, there will be discovered consider- 
able difference in the degree to which each 
system lends itself to detail; while none of them 
will be found so justly conceived, as not to break 
down in some particulars, and compel a recur- 
rence to distinctions purely arbitrary, and con- 
ventional. 

Strictly speaking, the connexion which unites 
all the sciences into one continued doctrine, is 
not of that nature which yields itself with ease 
to analytical process. It does not resemble 
the branching of a tree, neither will it submit to 
the dichotomous process of exhaustion. It is 
rather an inextricable network, in which each 
individual mesh communicates by its different 
sides with others, and, through these, to many 
more in a remoter relation; so that any one 
sclence or art may reappear in many different 
situations, and claim its place beside others 
where it is least expected. For example, in the 
ingenious plan for arranging the library of the 
Atheneum, we find Statistics figuring among 
the subordinate branches of Political Economy, 
itself a branch of the great head of Philosophy ; 
and again it reappears as a grand division of 
History. Then, there is Naval Flotation sepa- 
rated from Statics and Dynamics, to range under 
Naval Art, which is merely an application of 
those sciences; and we have Naval Architecture 
and Gunnery separated from Military, and both 
from Civil Engineering, though all three repose 
on the same scientific principles. So also, in 
Bacon’s splendid analysis, certainly among the 
most extraordinary efforts of any single mind, 


tory, (because both are narrative,) and, -_ 
reappears as subordinate to Philosophy. There 
are, in fact, very many subjects so closely bound 
up with each other, that it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to separate them. ‘“ Every classifica- 
tion of the sciences,” says Mr. Lubbock, “ must 
be imperfect, because one runs unavoidably into 
another. Thus, Chemistry treats of some of the 
qualities of plants which are not foreign to Botany; 
and Zoology, in arranging animals, avails itself 
of the knowledge of their structure furnished by 
Comparative Anatomy and Physiology. The 
same intimate connexion exists between the dif- 
ferent branches of Mental Philosophy, and these 
again anastomose with the Physical Sciences. 

atural Religion has been in a great measure 
founded upon facts drawn from Anatomy and 
Natural + ethan and some mental phenomena 
fall properly within the province of Pathology.” 

It is obvious, that the human mind is too deli- 
cate a piece of machinery, too complicated in its 
actions and in its relations, to submit to a rigor- 
ous and an exhausting analysis: that the most 
which can be expected in this way is a few 
general facts—the determining a few relations, 
in one sense accurate, and in subordination to 
one idea, but not so in others. The most we 
can hope for is a truth, and never the whole 
truth; and the greatest faults ef a systematist 
will be the search after an accuracy which he 
can never attain, and a confidence in the results 
of his labours which they can never deserve. 
Theoretically considered, a philosophical arrange- 
ment of knowledge, consistent in its minutest 
details, is an impossible chimera ; though, with 
a true understanding of their nature, all attempts 
at such an arrangement may be employed with 
benefit to the cause of philosophy. With regard 
to practice, however, and especially as a basis of 
bibliographic arrangement, the proposition is 
still more strictly true. We are inclined to think 
that librarians have been deterred from the con- 
struction of classed catalogues, by a too high 
notion of the necessity of an extreme rigour in 
carrying out a scientific principle to its minutest 
subdivisions. They have given way to a despair 
of establishing anything like a lucid order, that 
will not in some degree become artificial ; 
and they have fallen back upon alphabetical 
arrangement as the only one possible. Now, it 
is self-evident, that the worst classed catalogue 
is infinitely superior, for all practical purposes, 
to the alphabetical. In establishing the more 
general outlines of any classed arrangement, 
there is very little danger of material error; and 
even what is theoretically wrong, may become 
practically useful. Thus, the foundation of the 
Baconian division is true only in a limited sense. 
Memory, Judgment, and Imagination, form no 
absolute and philosophical grounds for division, 
since these faculties must each combine in every 
work. History itself, if founded in fact, is use- 
less, when separated from criticism, and dry if 
unenlivened by conjecture. Still, is no small 
matter effected, if a collection of books be sepa- 
rated, upon this principle, into three classes of 
Narrative, Technical, and Imaginative works ; and 
their subsequent minuter divisions will thereby 
be greatly facilitated. If, for instance, dissa- 
tisfied with Bacon’s confusion of the history of 
the arts and sciences with the history of social 
actions, we consider the chronological phases of 
the sciences more intimately connected with 
their technical developement, the two will rank 
together with a satisfactory logical accuracy ; 
and even when a subject is so multisided as to 
require a place in more than one department, it 
is possible, by a double reference, to obviate the 
difficulty. ‘There must, indeed, be a vast variety 
of works which, from their very nature, are in- 
capable of scientific arrangement ; their position 


pedantic symmetry nor ideological accuracy are 
the ends to be pursued ;—(if we may coin a word 
to express our meaning) get-at-ability is the ob- 
ject ; and, for this purpose, it is enough that devi- 
ations from the plan of the arrangement adopted 
should be known, and that a synoptical analysis 
of the general disposition should precede the 
catalogue. After all, there are many works 
whose place must be governed by matter of 
opinion ; and to these instances, if adduced, we 
should reply—put the books where you please, 
provided your preparatory synopsis declares their 


ace. 

Undoubtedly, there exists great difference in 
the applicability of the different philosophical 
arrangements to the —_ of the librarian : 
without reference to their ideological accuracy, 
they may present more or less facility to the 
catalogue maker; and on that account are open 
to selection. But it will not be expected of us 
to enter on so wide a theme on the present oc- 
casion. We, therefore, refer all, who desire to 
be informed on the philosophy of the subject, to 
Mr. Lubbock’s very able Essay ; indeed, we re- 
commend both the works which stand at the 
head of this article to the serious attention of all 
whom they may concern,—more especially to 
that of the authorities at the British Museum. 
The necessity of a classed catalogue of their 
growing library is hourly increasing, and the 
demand of the public cannot long be withstood. 








The Idler in Italy. By the Countess of Bles- 
sington. 2 vols. Colburn. 

To make a Traveller—as distinguished from a 
locomotive biped—equal quantities of observa- 
tion, feeling, and ieien are required ; if to 
these be added a graceful and fluent pen, the 
result is a Journalist. Give the latter rank, 
fortune, and personal attractions, to smooth all 
difficulties, and the journalist becomes an ‘ Idler’ 
—content, perhaps, like Lady Blessington, to 
hold back her record of wanderings in foreign 
countries for some fifteen years, before it is pre- 
sented to the public. 

It is scarcely a month since the poems of Mr, 
Milnes gave us occasion to remark how inex- 
haustible are all the genuine fountains of inspi- 
ration,—instancing the freshness with which a 
new poet can clothe descriptions of countries 
even so hackneyed as Italy. Of this truth, 
these journals offer additional proof: they would 
be read with pleasure as a chronicle of the im- 
pressions cules by foreign nature and art, 
even if they were not illustrated by sketches 
of society and manners, touched with as much 
ease as shrewdness. It is with the latter por- 
tions of these journals that we shall concern 
ourselves; and the reader must consider the 
following article as a collection of ana, rather 
than as a deliberate review. 

Glad to pass over the abominations of sea- 
sickness, we hurry on to Paris; but must pause 
there for twenty lines length, in the company of 
the “good Denon.” 

“ His anecdotes of his idol Napoleon, are very in- 
teresting, and, of course, are coloured by his par- 
tiality. He told me, that on one occasion, Napoleon 
wished him to make a sketch of Marie-Louise, for a 
statue which he intended to have executed by 
Canova. She was to be represented as a Roman 
Empress, with flowing drapery, bare arms, and a 
tiara. Denon was in her apartment, endeavouring 
to place her in a graceful posture ; to accomplish 
which he found to be, if not an impossible, at least a 
difficult task. Napoleon, who was present, appeared 
mortified at the total want of natural grace of the 
Empress; and when he next met Denon alone, re- 
marked, ‘thgt it was strange that a person so per- 
fectly well shaped, should be so remarkably stiff, and 
gauche in all her movements.’ May not grace be 
considered to be the esprit of the body? Denon 








Natural History is made to range with Civil His- 
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is a perfect museum, and furnishes him with an in- 
exhaustible topic on which to expend his superfluous 
animation, and scientific discoveries. Delighted with 
himself, and grateful to all who seem to participate 
in his self-adoration, he is the most obliging of all 
egotists; and, what is rare, the least tiresome. 
* L’Empereur et moi’ forms the refrain of most of his 
monologues; and it is evident that he thinks one 
in no degree inferior to the other.” 

A few pages further, Lady Blessington falls 
into a vein of speculation upon national charac- 
teristics and cookery :— 

“The politeness fur which Frenchmen are pro- 
verbial, is much less flattering to individual vanity, 
than is the less ostentatious civility of Englishmen. 
The former is so general in his attentions, that he 
makes one feel, that the person to whom he is ad- 
dressing them, is only receiving what would have 
been equally offered to any other lady by whom he 
might chance to have been placed; whereas, an 
Englishman, is either silent, or reserved, unless ani- 
mated by a contact with some person who has pleased 
him: consequently, his compliments have a point, 
and, if I may use the expression, an individuality, 
that convince her, to whom they are addressed, that 
they could not have been applied to another. A 
Frenchman never forgets that he is talking to one of 
a sex for which he professes a general veneration ; 
the Englishman forgets the whole sex in the indivi- 
dual that interests him. Accomplishments, such as 
music, and dancing, considered to be peculiar to 
women in England, are as generally cultivated by 
males as by females, in France. This habit, I think, 
though I know many will disagree with me, is inju- 
rious in its effects; because it assimilates the two 
sexes, which ought ever to retain their peculiar and 
distinct attributes. The more masculine a man’s 
pursuits and amusements are, the more highly will 
he be disposed to estimate feminine accomplish- 
ments, in which he can have no rivalry ; and which, 
by their novelty, may tend to form a delightful re- 
creation for his leisure hours. The manly occupa- 
tions which call him from home, render him more 
susceptible of the charm of female society when he 
returns to it; hence I would encourage a system 
that tended to make women as feminine, without 
being effeminate, as possible ; and men as masculine, 
without being coarse. * * La cuisine francaise has 
greatly degenerated even within my memory. The 
iudges of the culinary art of Pancien régime, declare 
that the parvenue noblesse of Napoleon’s creation 
destroyed it, by bringing into vogue the savoury, but 
coarse plats of their humbler days; but I think the 
influx of strangers, in 1814, did more to deteriorate 
it. Those who would form a just notion of la cuisine 
frangaise in its pristine glory, must acquire a know- 
ledge of it in the salles-d-manger of some of the 
vieille cour in the Faubourg St. Germain; or in a 
few of the houses of our own nobility in London, 
who have preserved some chef de cuisine, whose 
savoir has not been corrupted or palate impaired, by 
the impurities of the modern French school. In 
such houses, they will find a preponderance of white 
over brown sauces ; onions will be rendered innoxious 
by being stewed in loaf sugar; and fish, fowl, and 
flesh will be refined by a process that, while expel- 
ling their grossness, leaves all the nutritious quality. 
A perfect French dinner is like the conversation of 
a very clever and highly educated man—enough of 
the raciness of the inherent natural quality remains 
to gratify the taste, but rendered more attractive by 
the manner in which it is presented. An old noble- 
man used to say that he could judge of a man’s birth 
by the dishes he preferred; but above all, by the 
vegetables: truffles, morels, mushrooms, and peas 
in their infancy, he designated as aristocratic vege- 
tables; but all the vast stock of beans, full-grown 
peas, carrots, turnips, parsnips, cauliflowers, onions, 
&c. &c., he said were only fit for the vulgar. The 
Spaniards have introduced a taste for garlic in Paris, 
and the restaurants have adopted it in many of their 
plats, the odour of which, fortunately, warns one in 
time. Apropos of garlic, somebody said that the 
Spaniards were so patriotic that they never forgot 
their country ; ‘ How can they,’ observed a listener, 
‘when the taste and smell of it never forsake their 
mouths ?’” 

The recurrence of this disposition to alternate 
between “ the world we eat and drink in” and 


| the world we dream in,” gives a pleasant indi- 
| viduality to these journals. After leaving Paris, 
| Geneva and Ferney fill some s devoted to 
those brilliant opposites—Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and De Staél. At Secheron a few contributions 
are made to the world’s stock of Byroniana. 

“ Maurice, the boatman employed by Lord Byron, 
during his residence here, speaks of the noble poet 
with enthusiasm, and loves to relate anecdotes of 
him. He told us, that Lord Byron never entered 
his boat without a case of pistols, which he always 
kept by him ; a very superfluous ceremony, as Mau- 
rice seemed to think. He represented him as gene- 
rally silent and abstracted, passing whole hours on 
the lake absorbed in reflection, and then suddenly 
writing, with extreme rapidity, in a book he always 
had with him. He described his countenance, to 
use his own phrase, as ‘ magnifique,’ and different 
from that of all other men, by its pride (fierté was 
the word he used).—‘ He passed whole nights on the 
lake, always selecting the most boisterous weather 
for such expeditions. I never saw a rough evening 
set in, while his lordship was at Diodati,’ continued 
Maurice, ‘ without being sure that he would send for 
me: and the higher the wind, and the more agitated 
the lake, the more he enjoyed it. We have often 
remained out eighteen hours at a time, and in very 
bad weather.—Lord Byron is so good a swimmer, 
that he has little to dread from the water.—Poor 
Mr. Shelley,’ resumed Maurice, ‘ah! we were all 
sorry for him !—He was a different sort of man: so 
gentle, so affectionate, so generous ; he looked as if 
he loved the sky over his head, and the water on 
which his boat floated. He would not hurt a fly, 
nay, he would save everything that had life ; so ten- 
der and merciful was his nature. He was too good 
for this world ; and yet, lady, would you believe it, 
some of his countrymen, whom I have rowed in this 
very boat, have tried to make me think ill of him; 
but they never could succeed, for we plain people 
judge by what we see, and not by what we hear.’ 
This was, in language somewhat different, the senti- 
ment of our boatman’s account of Byron and Shelley, 
two of the most remarkable spirits of our age. He 
seemed to admire the first, but it is evident he loved 
the second.” 


Lyons—Condrieux, with its old boatman, “ an 
amusing picture of the mobility of the French 
character”—Vienne, with its numerous anti- 
quities, have each their turn ; the latter at some 
length—but our transactions are with human 
beings rather than aqueducts and excavations— 
so Vienne must needs be passed by, as also 
Grenoble, and the wildly picturesque road thence 
to the village of Sassenage,—and Montelimart, 
and Orange, with its magnificent Roman arch— 
our halting place being Avignon. Here, almost 
the first entry in Lady Blessington’s journal 
displays that intimate mixture of the real with 
the ideal to which we have already drawn atten- 
tion as a characteristic :— 

“The valley of Vaucluse is extremely narrow, 
and bounded by high rocks of a brownish gray tint: 
their sombre hue is in some places relieved by olive 
and fig trees, with scattered vines, but there is still 
a great want of wood to break the dull uniformity of 
the cliffs: the colour of which is cold, and not suffi- 
ciently varied to produce a fine effect. In the time 
of Petrarch, those gigantic rocks were only seen at 
intervals, breaking out of large masses of wood, with 
which the valley was nearly covered; and which 
softened the character of the scenery that now pre- 
sents a wild and savage aspect. After winding for 
some way among the crags, the road terminates at 
the village of Vaucluse, which is most romantically 
situated ; and a broad path formed on the ledge of 
the rocky chain that bound the river, which here fills 
the centre of the valley, leads to the celebrated foun- 
tain which was the Helicon of Petrarch. The valley 
is here closed by a perpendicular crag of immense 
height ; within which, is the cavern whence springs 
the fountain. The entrance to this cavern is above 
sixty feet high ; and it is screened by rocks which 
intercept all view of it until it is neared. The foun- 
tain fills a vast basin of a circular form, at the base 
of the perpendicular cliff that terminates this part of 





the valley. Ata short distance from its source the 


————— 
| stream falls rapidly over huge fragments of rocks, 
| covered with a vivid green mass of aquatic plants 
| and herbs ; which gives to this limpid and sparkling 

water, the appearance of a river of emeralds, After 

precipitating itself with impetuous force over the 
rocks, it is formed into a river, which rushes alo; 
the vale with exceeding velocity. The borders of 
the fountain abound with wild thyme of a delicious 
fragrance ; and it only requires a little of the poetic 
fancy which gives to Italian poetry so many of its 
concetti, to imagine that it owes its odour to the tears 
with which the love-lorn Petrarch, that phenix of 
lovers, so frequently bedewed this spot, when bewail- 
ing the inexorable cruelty of his Laura. As I stood 
on the spot where he so often reposed, I thought of 
the passage,— 

Amor col rimembrar sol mi mantiene— 

Ed io son di quei che il panger giova— 

Ed io desio, 

Che le lagrime mie si spargan sole. 

“ The ruins now shown by the peasants as the site 
of the chateau of ‘ Madame Laure,’ as they call her, 
were those of the castle, in which the Bishop of 
Cavaillon, the dear friend of Petrarch, resided, 
They stand to the right of the fountain, boldly 
placed on a pile of stupendous rocks, and command 
a magnificent view. The walls are on the very 
verge of the precipice, which overlooks a vast ex. 
panse of mountains, rocks, groves of olive trees, and 
vineyards ; while, in the immediate foreground, the 
fountain, with its sparkling waters and snowy foam, 
reflecting innumerable prismatic hues as the rays of 
the sun play on it, forms a magical picture. The 
cataract created by the rocks over which the water 
rushes from the fountain, is, when the fountain is 
filled, truly grand. The spray rises in huge masses, 
resembling immense flakes of snow. As they are 
impelled into the air, and descend again with sur- 
prising velocity, they are tinged with the brightest 
tints of a rainbow, and mingling with the snowy foam 
and vivid green water, have a beautiful effect. * * 

* Tn the village of Vaucluse is a small inn, called 
the Hotel of Petrarch and Laura. Here sentimental 
tourists stop to regale themselves on the delicious 
trout which the river furnishes; giving, between 
every morsel of the luscious fare, a sigh to the 
memory of the celebrated lovers, whose busts deco. 
rate the mantel-piece of the chamber where the refee- 
| tion is served. Those travellers who command the 
most luxurious repasts are considered by the inmates 
to possess the most sensibility ; and those who submit 
without resistance to extortion, are esteemed to be 
mirrors of sentimentality: a regulation of which our 
worthy hostess made us aware, by the warmth of 
her praises of those who expended what she considers 
a proper sum, and the severity of her strictures 
against the more economical or less wealthy visitors. 
The English, she vowed, were the most sentimental 
peoplealive. It was delightful, she said, to see them 
sit for hours at table, with their eyes turned towards 
the busts of Petrarch and Laura, and sighing, while 
they washed down their repast with bumpers to the 
memory of the lovers. They (the English) never 
squabbled about the items in the bill. No! they 
were too noble-minded for that: they were wholly 
engrossed by tender recollections. Of the Germans, 
Russians, Italians, and even of her compatriots, the 
French, she spoke less kindly. * Would you believe 
it, madam, continued she, ‘ many of them pass this 
inn—yes, the inn—sacred to the memory of Petrarch 
and Laura, without ever crossing its threshold ; and 
the few who do, draw from their pockets biscuits, 
and demand only a glass of eau sucrée.” * * Our 
hostess became so animated in her eulogium of the 
English, that she heeded not the reproving looks of 
her husband ; who, observing that two of our party 
were French, was fearful of her giving them offence. 
At last, somewhat piqued by her obstinate continua- 
tion of this apparently impolitic praise malgré his 
glances, he said—* You forget, ma chére, when you 
talk of the English never passing any mauvaises 
plaisanteries on the respectable countenances of 
Monsieur Petrarch and Madame Laure, the two 
mauvais sujets, that, with a burnt cork, gave a pait 
of large black mustachios to Madame Laure, and, 
with a red chalk, made the nose of Monsieur Petrarch 
redder than a tomato; ay, and gave him a pair 
spectacles too. Why, it took me full two hours to 
get them clean again !’” P 
Avignon detained the travellers for a consi 
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derable period; and the pages devoted to it 
are, in part, a journal of —e Here is a 

icture, in little, of Madame de Villume, more 
celebrated as the devoted Mademoiselle de Som- 
preuil, who, in the Reign of Terror, purchased 
her father’s life at the horrible price of drinking 
a goblet of blood :— 

“She is wife to the General of that name, and is 
as remarkable for the exemplary discharge of all the 
duties of life as of those of her filial ones. She is 
still strikingly handsome, though her countenance is 
tinged with a soft melancholy that denotes the recol- 
lection of the bitter trials of her youth. Her com- 
plexion is peculiarly delicate, her hair fair, and her 
features small and regular: her manners are dignified 
and gentle, and her voice soft and sweet. She is ex- 
ceedingly beloved at Avignon, and universally treated 
with a respectful deference, that marks the profound 
admiration which her filial piety has excited. I was 
told that she shrinks from the slightest allusion to 


_ her youthful trials, and cannot bear to look on red 


wine, which is never brought into her presence.” 

These De Sombreuils must have been a high- 
minded family. The following biographical 
sketch deserves a place in “ The Golden Book of 
Honour” :— 

“Her second brother, Charles de Sombreuil, was 
reserved to furnish a brilliant example of a heroism 
seldom witnessed in modern times, and worthy of a 
Caractacus. In one of the tumults which so often 
disgraced Paris during the early part of the revolu- 
tion, he, at the imminent risk of his life, rescued one 
of the Polignacs from the sanguinary mob. Com- 
pelled at a later period to emigrate, he entered the 
Prussian army, where he soon achieved a military 
feat that gained him the Order of Merit, conferred 
on the field of battle. With only four hussars he took 
aconvoy defended by an escort of a hundred men! 
He continued to distinguish himself during the cam- 
paign of 1793 on the borders of the Rhine, and in 
1794 acquired a brilliant reputation in Holland. 
After the evacuation of Holland he proceeded to 
England, where a strong effort was making to send 
an expedition to assist the royalist party in Bretagne 
and Poitou. The great armée de la Vendée, with 
its most able chiefs, had been destroyed ; but Cha- 
rette, Stofflet, and other officers of the Chouans, had 
concluded an armistice with the republican govern- 
ment, by which they were permitted to retain their 
arms, Thedeath of Robespierre,and the disgust which 
the atrocious cruelties practised by the revolutionists 
had excited, seemed to present a favourable occasion 
for the emigrants to make ah attempt in favour of the 
monarchical cause. To Charles de Sombreuil was 
confided the command of the second division of the 
emigrant army, who were to effect a descent on 
Bretagne. Four thousand men, with whom he had 
served in Holland, were placed under his orders. 
He went to Hanover, where they were reviewed, and 
made all the necessary arrangements for their em- 
barkation ; then returned to England to wed the 
object of a long and tender attachment, the charm- 
ing Mademoiselle de la Blanche. The moment so 
long and passionately desired, of calling her his, had 
atrived—_the actual day that was to have witnessed 
their nuptials had dawned—when an express arrived 
to tell the impatient lover that the fleet with his 
army was at Spithead, the wind favourable, and the 
troops ardently longing for him to lead them. He 
tore himself from his betrothed, who was ready to 
accompany him to the altar, when he went to bid 
her an eternal adieu. On arriving at Quiberon he 
found all in confusion, A jealousy between two of 
the chiefs, to whom the command of the first division 
had been confided, led to the most disastrous results. 
The Chouans would only obey one of their rival 
chiefs, and the soldiers the other; while the suc- 
cesses of General Hoche impaired the confidence of 
both parties, and for some time withheld them from 
assuming more than a defensive position at Quiberon. 
An attempt made by one of the chiefs to attack St. 
Barbe, a fortified post occupied by the republicans, 
failed; and in its failure involved serious conse- 
quences, for it encouraged General Hoche to under- 
take to surprise the Fort Penthiévre, an enterprise 
in which, aided by deserters from the emigrant army, 
he succeeded ; for they not only acquainted him 
with their force and resources, but guided the attack. 


| One of the chiefs of the royalist army was mortally 

wounded ; the other, seeing that all was lost, and 
that the troops refused to submit to his orders, em- 
| barked, leaving Charles de Sombreuil in command. 
| This noble and gallant soldier, who had no part in 
| the disasters of which he was doomed to become 
| the victim, saw that without artillery or ammuni- 

tion, both being seized in the Fort Penthiévre, all 
| hope was at an end; and the republican army, in- 
| furiated by the resistance they had met, were rapidly 
| approaching the coast, where Sombreuil and his 
| troops were stationed. The English fleet, which had 
| conveyed Sombreuil and his troops to Quiberon, 
still floated at a short distance from the shore, and 
nothing was more easy than for him to have regained 
it; but, with that chivalrous spirit which had always 
characterised his family, he spurned the thought of 
deserting his companions in danger. Hoche with 
his troops arrived ; the greater number of the soldiers 
of Sombreuil deserted to him; and Sombreuil, to 
save the rest, capitulated. Hoche treated him with 
marked respect; but Blad and Tallien, who were 
sent by the Convention, were less generous. The 
only favours he demanded at their hands was, to ac- 
cept the sacrifice of his life as an expiation for his 
soldiers, and to be permitted, on his parole, to go on 
board the British flag-ship, to acquaint the English 
Admiral with the fatal termination of the enterprise, 
and the causes which led to it. His whole thoughts 
seemed occupied by the dread of having the blame 
of this terrible event attributed to him ; and this 
apprehension had more terrors for him than death. 
The King of Prussia endeavoured to save Sombreuil ; 
and Admiral Warren left no means untried to induce 
the heroic young man to permit himself to be saved. 
A well concerted plan for his escape only waited for 
his consent to be put into execution; but he resisted 
every entreaty, and met death in his twenty-sixth 
year, beloved by all who knew him personally, and 
respected by all who were acquainted with his noble 
self-devotion. Such was the brother of Madame de 
Villume—worthy to be the brother of such a sister. 
And such were many of the families doomed to stain 
with their blood, the land to which they were an 
honour.” 

Lady Blessington gives a minute account of 
one of those singular establishments, called by 
our French neighbours, “Monts de Piété,” 
Shortly after this follow some Christmas and 
New Year’s entries, in which the ‘ Idler’ further 
works out the comparison between French and 
English national character :— 


“T amas ‘triste as a bonnet de nuit,’ to use a 
French phrase I often have heard employed, though 
why a night-cap should be triste, does not seem evi- 
dent. It is one of the phrases received into use 
without a due examination of its aptitude; for the 
tristesse of a bonnet de nuit must depend wholly on 
the head that wears it. We have no phrase that 
conveys the same signification: we do not consider 
the hours allotted to repose as being dull; but then, 
we are a reflecting race, and are not disposed to find 
fault with aught that tends to make us think, even 
though it should not make us sleep. The French, 
au contraire, being constitutionally gay, are prone to 
regard the hours given to rest as stolen from amuse- 
ment. Thence the night-cap is viewed as a symbol 
of dulness, and has given rise to the phrase ‘ triste 
comme un bonnet de nuit.’ I have explained this 
momentous affair according to national prejudice, 
which invariably operates more or less in all our views 
and deductions. It is this national prejudice, which 
we designate with the high-sounding title of patriot- 
ism, that makes me view the gayer and happier 
temperament of our mercurial neighbours the French, 
with a sentiment bordering on pity, as I compla- 
cently compared it with our more dignified, but less 
enviable gravity. Nay, I more than once detected 
myself defending our climate, on the plea that its 
variability. had something very piquant in it; and, 
for our dense fogs, I urged the palliation of their 
mysterious sublimity, which left so much to the 
imagination. A fog arising from the Seine, I ad- 
mitted to some Parisians might be, and was a detest- 
able thing—a mere Scotch mist, through which objects 
might be discerned—no mystery—no sublimity! 
But a London fog! with its mixture of grey, green, 
and yellow opaque, shutting out everything, and 








bidding defiance to gas-lamps, was quite autre chose. 
§ Mon Dieu!” replied the French lady, ‘ what droll 
people you English must be, when you can be proud 
even of your fogs!” * * 

“The French women are very pleasant com- 
panions: so easily amused, and so naturally disposed 
to be amusing. They have more animal spirits than 
the English; but it never degenerates into aught 
approaching boisterousness. But this extreme facility 
of pleasing and being pleased, argues a want of that 
sensibility which renders English women so captivat- 
ing. A French woman seems born to amuse, and to 
be admired; an English woman to interest, and to 
be loved. A man must have a more than common 
share of vanity, who could imagine that a French 
woman, however she might profess to like him, would 
break her heart at his loss. She is too spirituelle, too 
vivacious, and too prone to be diverted, to indulge a 
settled. melancholy ; but an English woman, with her 
naturally soft and reflective character, her power of 
concentration, and the gentle pensiveness which is a 
characteristic of her countrywomen, conveys an im- 
pression that her happiness would be for ever de- 
stroyed by the loss of the object of her affection; and 
this impression has a powerful influence over him 
who loves her. From what I have seen of French 
women, I can believe them capable of the most 
heroic sacrifices, the most generous and noble actions; 
but I think they would like an audience to applaud 
the performance of their parts. I cannot picture to 
myself a French woman passing months in a sick 
chamber, noiselessly gliding to perform those duties 
which are so admirably fulfilled by English women, 
No, she presents herself to my imagination, brilliant 
and elegant, happy in the consciousness of being 
mise dans la derniére mode, content with her modiste, 
her couturiére, and herself: and, par conséquence, with 
all the world. The English woman is by nature timid, 
and doubtful of the effect she produces, She thinks 
more of the object she wishes to please, than of the 
means used to accomplish this desideratum. She is 
afraid la derniére mode may not suit her as well as it 
does others; she has not an implicit confidence in her 
modiste and couturiére, and still less in herself: hence, 
she wants that air dégagé, that sparkling animation, 
which appertains to the French woman; and which is 
founded on the unshakeable basis of her vanity. * * 

“My sombre reflections this (New Year's day) 
morning were interrupted by a visit from the do- 
mestics of our inn, dressed in their holiday finery, 
each bearing a bouquet of flowers, and the upper 
servant a silver salver ; on which was a large cornu- 
copia of white satin, richly embroidered with flowers, 
and filled with bonbons, which he prayed me to ac- 
cept as a trifling mark of the respect and dévowement 
of himself and fellow servants. The presentation 
speech was neat and appropriate; the compliments 
well turned, and the bows and courtesies that marked 
its close, graceful. It is strange to observe the supe- 
riority of manner which the lower classes in France 
possess over the same class with us. Every person 
in humble life with whom I have been brought in 
contact at this side of the water, has that conven- 
tional good breeding only found with us among the 
upper classes—and not always with them. Every 
French man and woman can bow and courtesy grace- 
fully ; enter and leave a room without embarrass- 
ment; and turn their conversation either in a de- 
ferential or complimentary manner, as occasion re- 
quires. Yet the servants are far inferior to ours in 
that calm and regular discharge of their duties, which 
marks the conduct of a well ordered establishment. 
The politeness of a French servant is that of one 
member of society to a person more elevated than 
himself. * * The servants in the provinces subscribe 
to buy a rich bouquet, and a large cornucopia of 
bonbons, which they present with a letter, expressive 
of their attachment, signed by each individual of the 
establishment, to the mistress of the chateau, on le 
jour de Van, and the anniversary of her birthday. 
There is something affectionate and touching in this 
custom, which is indicative of the good feeling exist- 
ing between masters and servants. Nowhere is servi- 
tude rendered so easy and agreeable as in France: 
the masters taking a lively interest in the welfare of 
their domestics, rebuke any symptom of extravagance 
which they may exhibit, and assist them with their 
advice in the management of their private affairs, or 
in the establishment of their children whenever they 
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deem it necessary. The mistress of a house regu- 
lates the dress and expenditure of her female servants, 
is often requested by them to buy their habiliments, 
and will bargain, and abate the price; stating that 
such or such sum is too much to charge a servant. 
The servants repay this kindness by considering the 
house of their employers as a home, only to be for- 
feited by ill conduct; and not murmuring at, or 
attempting to infringe on the system of economy 
established. In short, they look on the fortune of 
their employers as a fund in which they have a com- 
mon interest; they do not calculate on the prospect 
of finding a richer or more extravagant master, nor 
do they dread being discharged, unless they behave 
ill. This mutual confidence begets a species of 
familiarity more like friendship than that distant 
behaviour which exists in England, between master 
and servant: but as the French understand each 
other, it is never meant nor mistaken for imperti- 
nence ; although we are sometimes somewhat sur- 
prised, if not shocked, at witnessing it. A French lady 
of the highest rank will call her maid, ma chére; and 
a French nobleman will tell his valet, or laquais, 
that he is un bon enfant, or un bon gargon, without 
thinking it indecorous. * * 


“The habit of seeking amusement seems to be 
innate in this people. To find a domestic circle 
assembled round their fire-side would be here a dif- 
ficult matter. They must either give, or go to a 
soirée, or the theatre; no one ever thinks of staying 
quietly at home, unless compelled by indisposition ; 
and even then, unless his malady is deemed con- 
tagious, his chamber is nearly filled by his acquain- 
tances. They appear to have an inherent dread 
of solitude, or the privacy of a mere family circle. 
The more I observe this peculiarity, the more I am 
convinced of the truth of the story related of a 
French nobleman de Vancien régime; who had 
been long accustomed to pass his evenings at the 
house of a lady to whom he was supposed to be much 
attached, but whom he could not marry, on account 
of a slight obstacle in the shape of a husband. 
When, however, on the removal by death of this 
seeming impediment to his happiness, a friend con- 
gratulated him, and expressed his conviction that 
now Monsieur le Duc would marry Madame la veuve, 
he replied, * Mais non, mon cher; car si j’épouse 
Madame, ott passerai-je mes soirées ?° ” 

We have lingered among the people of Avig- 
non, in preference to its still-life objects of in- 
terest; and at such length as to have little room 
for Marseilles, with its motley population, or 
Toulon with its arsenal. A portrait, taken among 
the convicts at the latter place, claims notice, as 
belonging to one of those beings whose acts of 
demon-like ferocity appear all the more mon- 
strous, from their breaking out in the midst of 
circles so smoothly polished, so brilliantly gay, as 
were those of the polite world in France :— 

“The appearance and manners of this convict were 
those of a gentleman, notwithstanding the hideous 
dress he wore. He was employed in engraving a 
cocoa-nut, and displayed great taste and skill in the 
execution of his task, and presented it for our inspec- 
tion with a grace that would not have shamed a 
finished courtier. This man once possessed a large 
fortune, and had been mayor of Dijon. His wife 
had great wealth independent of him, and he sought 
every means to induce her to resign it in his favour. 
She resisted all his entreaties and threats; and was 
shortly after found dead in her apartment, with her 
feet and legs scorched. The body bore the marks of 
strangulation, as also of fire; for the assassin had 
attempted to consume the corse, in order that it 
might he believed that she had been accidentally 
burned; but all his efforts to ignite the body were 
fruitless. He was taken up on suspicion of the mur- 
der; and though the proofs of his guilt were not 

* sufficiently strong to convict him to death, they were 
deemed conclusive enough to draw on him a sentence 
of condemnation to the galleys for life. This man’s 
countenace would have puzzled Gall and Spurzheim, 
so calm and benevolent was its character.” 

Cannes—where Napoleon landed and bi- 
vouacked, on his return from Elba, and where 
Lord Brougham is said to be building a chateau, 
succeeds to Toulon—then Nice, the cemetery of 





Europeans. At Mentone a trait of the old un- 
comfortable continent was found. Doubtless, 
tea-pots have since become “ plenty as black- 
berries.” 

“Our inn here, the Hotel de Turin, although scru- 
pulously clean, is in a state of primitive simplicity, 
worthy of the patriarchal times, but little in accord- 
ance with ours. An amusing proof of this was given 
when our courier asked for a tea-pot ; for our good 
hostess looked confounded ; and when he began to 
explain the kind of utensil he required, she stopped 
him, declaring with an air of no little pride, that she 
knew well enough what he meant ; for that the good 
Lady Bute had made her a present of one, which all 
the English who stopped at the Hotel de Turin had 
admired ; but which in an evil hour had been broken 
by having been placed on the fire to boil water. 
* Ah! Signor, I was so proud of it, for there never was 
such a thing at Mentone before or since; but acci- 
dents will happen.” 

The whole beautiful route to Genoa, by the 
Cornice, is brought before the reader in a series 
of vivid landscapes: but we must conclude, au 
revoir ; for the second volume, untouched in the 
present notice, is even richer in varied matter 
than the present, which leaves the ‘ Idler’ on the 
threshold of Italy. 








Tredgold on the Steam Engine ; its application 
to Navigation, Manufactures, and Railways. 
Edited by W. S. B. Woolhouse. 

{Second Notice.) 

Ir is much to be regretted that the words 

practice and theory should have been so long 

set in opposition to each other, that science and 
the rule of thumb are two expressions of per- 
fect antithesis, and that the regard in which the 
practical man holds the theoretical man is too 
often that of contempt. Many circumstances 
have conspired to bring about, perpetuate, and 
widen this separation of subjects and parties, 
between whom a firmly compacted union of 
mutual benefit and reciprocal esteem, for the 
advancement of the general welfare, was a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. On the one 
hand, the theorist, crudely emitting from his pen 
the hasty generalizations of abstract calculation, 
having grounded them on assumptions entirely 
theoretical, applies them rashly to problems of 
practical detail, differing widely from the con- 
ditions of the fundamental hypothesis ; and hav- 
ing, it may be dogmatically, asserted the truth 
of his conclusions, is either disbelieved by the 
practical man who well knows that the predicted 
results are, by his actual experience, broadly 
contradicted, or, it may be, induced by reasoning 
he cannot follow to make the experiment, is 
misled, deceived, and finally disgusted. Or the 
practical man, wedded to the established maxims 
of sound and safe experience, is like a ship at 
sea without a compass, when he gets into the 
area of some novel discovery or unattempted 
enterprise, and applying old maxims to new cir- 
cumstances is unsuccessful, solely from the want 
of the indications of some simple scientific prin- 
ciple to guide him by the straight and sure course 
of accurate calculation to the shores of new dis- 
covery. Each has thus been long accustomed 
to think lightly of the other, and it is only of 
very late years that this separation, so unfavour- 
able to the interests of both, has been felt as an 
evil, and the union of the two been desired 
and attempted both by institutions and indivi- 
duals. It is now felt and acknowledged that 
scientific and practical men cannot promote each 
his own views more effectually than by entering 
into and advancing the interests of the other ; 
by mutual intercourse between scientific and 
practical men the deficiencies of both will be 
supplied and the perfections of both enhanced 
and brightened. 

This most desirable union of science with 
practice, is the object of some of our most valu- 





able institutions: need we name amongst other, 
the British Association, where men of sciences 
meet with practical men, communicate their 
mutual observations and discoveries, and discuss 
their mutual opinions with candour, openn 
and liberality? The Institution of Civil Kp. 
gineers, too, has a tendency and object of g 
similar nature ; and it is not without regret that 
we have seen in some of their late regulations 
symptoms of a somewhat less liberal spirit than 
had animated them in the days of their enlight- 
ened first President. We ourselves, too, as 
journalists, have done all in our power to unite 
within the narrow limits of our own columns such 
an admixture of abstract science with sound 
practical knowledge, as should at once interest 
and instruct both the man of science and the 
man of practice, and impart to each the views of 
the other, his wants and his prospects. 'T’o this 
union we have always looked for the advance- 
ment of the welfare of our country and our race, 

All that we have now said applies to the work 
before us, to which, at last, we must come back, 
however unwillingly, for all we have now said 
applied to it only by inversion. If there be 
any thing which can tend more than another to 
alienate the minds of practical men from science 
(or rather pseudo-science), it is the perusal of 
such a work as this. The original was bad 
enough in this respect, but this edition, instead 
of lessening the evil, has aggravated it tenfold, 
There never was so entirely theoretical, or rather 
fanciful, and therefore totally unpractical, be- 
cause impracticable, a treatise on the subject writ- 
ten as Tredgold in the first edition, if we except 
Tredgold in the second edition. Luckily, the 
book has attained little weight and authority, 
otherwise it would have led to most erroneous 
practice ; but the truth is simply this, that a 
practical man, after having endeavoured on one 
or two occasions to put it in practice, finds it so 
impossible to reconcile its results with what he is 
already aware from his experience to be correct, 
that he is soon compelled to give it up altogether 
and cease to regard it as of any authority. Itis 
indeed a great misfortune to the community that 
this work should have appeared before the public 
with something of the guise and panoply of 
science about it, so that the men who can prove 
the errors of its conclusions, and are yet, from 
its parade of useless scientific forms and lan- 
guage, unable to detect the fallacies of its rea- 
sonings, throw the blame on science and its 
followers, whereas it is from the want of science 
that the author and his editor have so grievously 
erred. It cannot be too often repeated, that true 
science does not consist either in the forms of 
algebraical symbols, or the parade of transcen- 
dental calculus; but in the soundness, clearness, 
comprehensiveness, and precision of the views 
which a powerful mind grappling with the forms, 
properties, and functions of material elements 
will work out and elaborate into a simple and 
symmetrical system of pure and plain generalized 
truth—simple and clear, because profound and 
according to nature. It is the dabblers in science 
only, those who dare not strike out beyond their 
own depth, who splutter and splash on the sur- 
face till they gather around them the froth and 
the bubbles by which they think to conceal the 
shallowness of their knowledge from the ignorant 
and unsuspecting, and sometimes even from them- 
selves, so that they too fancy themselves impor- 
tant and wise. ‘To be obscure is easy, to be 
profound and yet clear is the gift only of higher 
minds. We think, therefore, that the parade of 
empty form and of apparent mathematical de- 
monstration so profusely spread over this work, 
conducting, as it so often does, to grave and 
utter error, must have the effect either of mis 
leading those who cannot detect its fallacy of 
of disgusting those who can. 
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~ But we must pursue, in some detail, the lines 
of error that wind their devious courses through 
the mazes of this ponderous and heterogeneous 
ction, for the purpose of warning our readers 
inst the graver errors of the work, and point- 
ing out such portions as would be likely seriously 
to mislead them. 

We heretofore expressed our conviction, that 
the editor of the ae was wholly incompetent to 
the discharge of the duty he had undertaken ; for 
jtappeared that he was utterly unacquainted with 
all that had been done for the advancement of 
our knowledge of the nature and properties of 
steam, in the twelve years that have elapsed 
since the publication of the original edition. We 
have now examined with equal care the next 
great division of the work, which is the one most 
important to the practical man, where rules for 
the construction of parts of the machine are de- 
duced, and their application developed and com- 

with the practice of constructors of the 
steam-engine. e find this portion in a less 
satisfactory state even than the former, for in it 
the principal defects were omissions ; but in this 
division we find the most lamentable and radical 
errors of the original permitted to remain, and 
thus, as it were, acquiring increased authority by 
additional age. We shall run over a few of those 
points as rapidly as possible. 

Page 116, it is said, that one foot of area of 

te per horse power, is the rule of engineers. 

his is only on a small scale; 3 or 3 of a foot 
is sufficient on a large scale. A steam-boat 
boiler for two eighty-horse power engines, with 
160 square feet, would be preposterous. 

Page 122, the investigation of the quantity of 
water in a boiler rests on a principle that has no 
reality. The investigation of the quantity of 
steam room in a boiler, gives a greater quantity 
when the steam is to be cut off at part of the 
stroke, than when it is to work to the end of it: 
this is absurd. In the best practice there is fre- 
uently a saving obtained by the very reverse of 
the process there recommended. 

Page 134, Brunton’s feeding apparatus is de- 
scribed and recommended. It should have been 
stated, that nobody ever dreams of using this 
apparatus. Surely the editor knew that Stanley’s 
feeding apparatus is the only one in general use 
in the manufacturing districts; and that it is a 
simple, practical, cheap apparatus, which has no 
fault, and effects combustion in the best possible 
manner :—yet there is not a single word said on 
the subject; and the reader would be left in 
utter ignorance of their very existence! Surely 
this is culpable ignorance or negligence—the 
apparatus is everywhere to be met with through- 
out all Lancashire, and very generally known 
even in remote districts of the country. It is 
an invention ingenious in principle, and most 
effective in practice. 

There is no account given in the work of the 
many excellent species of boilers recently intro- 
duced for various practical purposes, nor of im- 
proved apparatus connected with them. 

In the notice of fusible plugs, for the safety of 
boilers, the editor has shown that he is entirely 
unacquainted with the recent most valuable in- 
quiries of Professor Bache into this subject, which 
lead to a system of practice wholly different from 
that at present in use; the reader is of course 
left in equal ignorance. The researches on this 
subject are exceedingly curious. It was found, 
that when a fusible plug, consisting of a mixture 
of two metals,—one fusible at a higher tempera- 
ture, and the other at a lower temperature,—has 
been exposed to pressure in a boiler, it does not 
melt at the same temperature at which it melts 
ina crucible or melting-pan! On the contrary, 
when placed as a safety plug in a boiler, and 
exposed to the pressure of the steam, it is found, 
that when the pressure increases to a certain 


point, the more fusible metal begins to perspire 
through the pores of the less fusible metal, and 
is carried away, so that after the lapse of some 
time, there remains only the cellular mass of the 
less fusible metal stopping the egress of the steam, 
but not now fusible until the higher temperature 
is attained, against which higher temperature, 
and corresponding dangerous pressure of steam, 
the object of the invention was to guard. This 
fact is of the greater consequence at this moment, 
when measures for the public safety, from explo- 
sions, are about to be formed, and when the 
merits of metallic plugs, as means of safety, 
would, of course, be inquired after. But the 
public and her Majesty's commissioners will 
search in vain the pages of Mr. Woolhouse’s 
Tredgold, for any correct information on this 
point. Professor Bache contrived a beautiful 
expedient for remedying this defect, so as to 
lace the metals where they would not be sub- 
jected to pressure, but where, by acting merely 
as a solder, and melting at the proper point, ve | 
would have the effect of ringing an alarum bell. 
Pages 157—160 are absolute nonsense,—nay, 
more than this, they are mischievous nonsense. 
One of the many errors into which those who 
study the steam-engine for the first time are apt to 
fall, is the advantage of the action of steam in pro- 
ducing direct rotatory motion, instead of a reci- 
procating rectilinear motion, as in the common 
steam-engine. The repetition of all this erro- 
neous matter is the more culpable in the present 
instance, as its erroneous nature was long ago 
pointed out by a writer in the ‘ Repertory of 
Arts,’ either in 1828 or 1829, we forget which. 
The rule for the proportions of a cylinder, 
page 162, is merely the application of a school- 
boy exercise in differentiating, which is given in 
elementary works onthe Calculus, in the subject 
of maxima and minima. We need not say that 
it is nonsense. The radiating surface of the 
exterior of the cylinder is continually and almost 
equably giving off heat from the whole of its 
surface to the air, by radiation and conduction. 
This principle would give the length of the 
cylinder 1:1 instead of 2:1; but it is from 
totally different considerations from those of 
Tredgold that these dimensions are determined. 
We are sorry to say that this part of Tredgold 
has seriously misled some practical engineers. 
The whole of the reasoning in the paragraph on 
the velocity of the piston, page 163, is founded 
on gratuitous assumption, quite wide of the 
truth. The conclusions it leads to are essen- 
tially erroneous: all the articles, 332—338, are 
nonsense. The law of gravitation has nothing 
at all to do with the matter. In page 194, it is 
stated that “the pressure on the piston should 
never be less than the mean moving force.” 
This, as well as the reasoning founded on it, is er- 
roneous and mischievous in the highest degree. 
The very reverse of it is practised every day 
in pumping-engines, to which the whole of this 
article applies. In fact, the great advantages 
obtained every day in Cornwall, are obtained by 
proceeding on a principle the very reverse of 
that which is here recommended, and apparently 
deduced by irrefragable mathematical demon- 
strations. What a blot upon our national science, 
is a work, the errors of which stand in direct 
opposition to the principles of the very greatest 
improvements that have ever been made in the 
use of steam, and by which an advantage is 
gained in Cornwall, from the exactly reverse 
procedure of that in this work, equal to more 
than a fourth part of the total expense of drain- 
ing mines in Cornwall by the steam-engine! 
This single paragraph if believed and acted on, 
would be the means of a greater loss to this 
country in one year, than the profits of a thou- 
sand bookselling speculations could ever repay. 





In these circumstances we have felt compelled 


to go through the irksome and difficult labour of 
performing our duty to our readers and the public, 
for the purpose of guarding them from being 
misled by this ponderous array of pseudo-science. 
Will the reader believe that, after all this 
mass of error, the following passage occurs in 

age 201?—*“ The effects that may be obtained 
* engines of different species, have now been 
reduced, for the first time, to definite measures, and 
this proportion referred to scientific principles” !! 
And, a little further on, the following passage 
is still allowed to remain :—* If he (the practical 
engineer) will be careful to distinguish actual 
practice from pretension, he will find that science 
and practice go hand in hand, the one supporting 
the conclusions of the other.” 

Let this sentence be applied to the work now 
before us, and when tried by its own standard, 
it will be easy to determine whether its scientific 
investigations are to be referred to the category 
of practical truths or theoretical pretensions. 

e cannot at present wade further through 


‘| this dense mass of error, but if we find that our 


services can at any future period be of use in 
guarding against specious and plausible theory, 
so as to prevent it from misleading unsuspectin 
practitioners under the guise of science, we slia 
make an effort to complete the disagreeable duty. 
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A Narrative, by Sir F. B. Head.—So many funda- 
mental principles of colonial government are at issue 
in reference to what is called the Canada question, that 
we have more than once been inclined dispassionately 
to examine this important subject; but day by day, 
and hour by hour, it becomes more and more in- 
volved with party and personal interests, and whoever 
now ventures on the discussion must be content to 
be looked on as a partizan,—the character, above all 
others, of which we are least ambitious, The narrative 
before us, is a lively, pleasant, self-complacent piece 
of egoism: and confirms the impression made by 
previous partial disclosures, that Sir F. Head is a 
somewhat confident and not very temperate person, 
who holds surmises and conjectures to be proof, and 
opposition to be treason. The calm, temperate, phi- 
losophie dispatches of Lord Glenelg show in admira- 
ble contrast to the flashing dashing volubility of Sir 
Francis, who writes more like a froward boy than a 
statesman and the governor of a province. In brief, 
this narrative, though well worth perusal, and not 
the less perhaps on that account, is directly the oppo- 
site in all its characteristics to the Report of Lord 
Durham—but we say this without reference to the 
principles advocated by either party. 

Goethe's Correspondence with a Child. Vol. III. 
Diary.—This work in the original was introduced by 
us to the English public in 1835, (Athen. Nos, 415- 
16-18) and the episode of Herder’s first introduc- 
tion to Bettina, one of the least dreamy passages in 
the volume, was selected among other specimens of 
its style. Further notice, then, is not requisite :— 
and yet such students of German literature as may 
not chance to see this version of Madame von 
Arnim’s Diary, will be interested to hear the occasion 
of its appearance in an English dress, detailed by the 
authoress in her unique preface. Having failed to 
find any other English translator, she resolved to 
officiate on her own behalf, and studied our language 
for that purpose. The proceeds of the German 
edition have been risked in the present publication : 
with a characteristic sanguineness the lady hopes for a 
favourable result, concluding thus her preface :— 
“Had Byron still lived, he would have praised my 
attempt, praised and loved me for the book's sake ; 
for he was of a generous mind, propending to all un- 
common affections; he discriminated humanefeelings 
also in a strange vesture; he would have studied 
these leaves I wrote in the spring of my age under 
the inspiration of one who like him comes to bloom 
but once after a thousand years. I must sigh that he 
lives no more, for I might have committed it to his 
protection, as a field fully teeming with young gems 
that dreamingly thrive into their blossom, then I 
would have been hallowed in his shelter, and he 





would have bestowed on me his gentle goodly graces, 
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and this would have exceedingly blessed me. But 
now as I have found no friend yonder, and no con- 
nexion, I am like a bird that flies from its nest 
over the ocean, or a plant, to climate in a foreign 
land, must dole till it is rivetted in the soil ; there- 
fore I beseech Mr. Longman, who grants me the 
honour of publishing my book, to get this little 
preamble inserted in the quarterly or Edinburgh 
reviews, for informing, that if there are still other 
Englishmen, who, as Byron would have done, are 
inclined to preserve in their deep mind and protect 
such youthfully inspirited feelings, I should like, 
they scan the pages of my Diary. Berrina.”— 
Throughout the whole book we hardly know whether 
is themore remarkable,—the rhapsodical and mystical 
poetry of certain passages, or the comicality of the 
Anglo-German Malaprop in which they are rendered, 
and of which the above is but a fair specimen. 

Travels in Town, by the author of ‘ Random Recol- 
lections,’ &c. 2 vols,—Sketches in London, by James 
Grant, with illustrations. —These works contain more 
illustrations of this great metropolis, which Mr. Grant 
appears to have taken under his especial patronage. 
In the one, we have an account of Tattersall’s, the 
British Museum, the Post Office, &c., &c.; the 
other, somewhat more varied, admits us to the Queen’s 
Bench, the Workhouses, Lunatic Asylums, Bar- 
tholomew and Greenwich Fairs, &c. Mr. Grant’s 
manner of treating his subject, and the little confi- 
dence which can be placed in his statements, are so 
well known, as to make it unnecessary for us to do 
more than announce the publication of these works, 

Gleanings from Germany, by J. D. Haas.—Selec- 
tions from celebrated writers, made with judgment, 
and well translated. To those fond of light and 
varied reading the work will be found amusing and 
instructive. 

The Genius and Wisdom of Sir Walter Scott.—This 
work, we are informed, comprises moral, religious, 
political, literary, and social aphorisms, selected from 
Scott’s various writings. Now we should like to ask 
the compiler, on what principle he felt himself at 
liberty thus to appropriate the brain-labours of 
another? Yet such is the state of the law’ and of 
moral feeling in this country, that we might ask a 
like question every week of one or other of these 
* pickers and stealers.’ 

Willich's Tithe Commutation Table—The Annual 
Supplement is just published, showing at sight the 
Corn Rent, in Bushels of Wheat, Barley and Oats— 
a work equally useful both to tithe payer and receiver. 

The Weather Guide, by W. H. B. Webster— 
Introductory Hints on the Science of Meteorology.— 
The Weather Guide exhibits in a tabular form and on 
a single sheet, the range and mean standard of the 
barometer for every month, collected from observa- 
tion.—The Introductory Hints contain some useful 
suggestions for common observers. 

Monthly Index to the Morning Papers.—The inten- 
tion is excellent, and the work is, apparently, com- 
piled with laborious care; but at this rate of publica- 
tion, monthly, the Index itself, will in a short time 
require an index. The far better plan would be, to 
publish an annual volume. 

Every Man his own Butler —When we state that 
this little work is written by the author of ‘The 
History and Description of Modern Wines,’ it will 
need no other recommendation. 

The Cicerone of Rank and Fashion.—A gay little 
volume in pink satin and gold, containing the names 
and addresses of such persons as Mr. Smallwood, 
the publisher, thinks worthy to be included in the 
charmed circle. 

The Mirror.—The 32nd volume of this established 
favourite contains the customary variety of subject 
and illustration. The distinctive feature is the 
account of the Coronation. 
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THE NELSON MONUMENT.—EXHIBITION OF 
MODELS AND DRAWINGS. 

Our greatest naval Hero, we apprehend, must be 
satisfied with his niche in the temple of Fame, and 
his throne in the hearts of his countrymen, forall the 
chance he has of a fitting monument more accessible 
or tangible. A cairn, heaped up pell-mell by one- 
eyed tars and left-handed marines on Spithead or 
Lizard-Point, were sublimity itself, compared to the 
choicest memorial which this Exhibition could afford 
him. Scarcely one of the designs now under view 
merits to be executed in anything more durable than 
pastry—unless the object proposed were a monu- 
ment, not to British Heroism, but British Duilness, 
which, indeed, most of them are well calculated to 
immortalize, We could have wept millstones, at the 
sight of so much precious plaster of Paris so pitilessly 
and unprofitably expended. Such a lamentable 
destitution of original ideas, such utter barrenness of 
invention—we mean beautiful invention, for there 
is no dearth of the preposterous and extravagant— 
we never before observed, save in a collection of 
Casts. The contributions from Bedlam apart—e. g. 
Nelson surrounded by all the unsightly shapes of 
land and sea, like Adam about to name the monsters, 
Nelson again stuck up like a North Pole, on the top 
of the terrestrial globe, &c.—exclusive of these and 
similar insanities, four ideas seem to form almost the 
whole stock of mind among a hundred candidates, 
and these said ideas not their own—an Egyptian 
Obelisk, a Classic Pillar,the Lantern of Demosthenes, 
and the Rostral Column of Duilius. Any variation 
which is introduced, limits itself to rendering the obe- 
lisk un-Egyptian, the pillar wn-Classic, to cabbaging 
from another little Athenian work (the * Tower of 
the Winds”), a pedestal for the Lantern, or making 
the Lantern a pedestal for it, and adding a dozen 
more ships’ beaks to the primitive ones of the 
Duilian. O what a sleeve-full of laughter would 
Thorwaldsen carry home with him, if he happened 
to pass now through London! How the spirit of 
John Flaxman would grieve, could it witness so 
many English sculptors putting their shoulders to- 
gether, and not a rag of his mantle hovering above 
them! A few prizes scattered among such a multi- 
tude of sorry aspirants can little console them for 
their failure, yet them far more than the public: we 
by no means grudge the donations, but venture a hope 
that the project itself will fall into other hands, as 
able to grasp, as to grasp at, it. If we are determined 
to patronize the frivolous and the commonplace, why 
not call upon our tart-makers and toy-men at once 
for models? Beyond doubt, Gunter or Farrance 
could furnish a more tasteful and imaginative design 
than that which has obtained the third prize, No. 37, 
with nothing to recommend it save a neatness of ex- 
ecution creditable to a worker in ivory. No. 10, by 
E. H. Baily, stands second upon the Committee’s 
list, and first upon ours; but its merit is altogether 
sculptural, not monumental : the ring of Sea-deities 
about the base exhibits much beauty, and more 
artistic skill: as an isolated relief, we should accord 
it considerable praise—as part of a public monu- 
ment, it wants the requisite architectonic character, 
being rather embossment on a large scale, the lines 
curling and interweaving, while they ought to observe 
a severe rectilineal ordonnance, suitable to the gra- 
vity of an architective construction. It may likewise 
be said of this design, as of many another, that the 
chief aim of the memorial disappears under the ac- 
cessories : what has Nelson to do with mermaids and 
hippocampi more than a Dutch skipper? or how 
should an obelisk distinguish the European admiral 
more than the Egyptian capitan-pasha? With re- 
spect to No. 81, by Mr. Railton, who carried off the 
first prize, it is nothing else than the time-honoured 
Monument of Fish-street-hill, varied from the Doric 
to the Corinthian style, and having, instead ofa fire- 
pan on the top, a figure which, at 170 feet high, will 
perhaps be discernible as human through a good 
telescope. The statuary column is a double architec- 
tural contradiction ; for what does it, save put out of 
sight the very object it would hold up to public gaze, 
and rear a pedestal of some score feet to sustain a 
bronze or marble man of fewer inches? Mr. Railton, 
however, may plead high names, ancient and modern, 
to excuse his iteration of this venerable absurdity : 
we wish he had not rendered it still more exquisite 





by an enriched capital, whose spirals and foliage 
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can only furnish nesting-places to stray daws o 
pigeons, besides denying us the simple decisive forms 
essential in so distant an ornament. Mr. Hayden 
Doric, and Mr. Wilkins’s Quadrifrons temple, are no, 
properly Nelsonian memorials, though the forme 
may have Nelson’s name inscribed on its pedim, 
and the latter his statue within. To a public mony. 
ment, three requisites appear indispensable—firg, 
that it be significant of the subject ; secondly, arch. 
tectonic; and thirdly, harmonious with the site: 
these we submit as the great general principles fo, 
abstract guidance and observance, which should pre. 
cede all particular considerations, and to which both 
originality and beauty themselves should allow gy. 
verning and modifying sway. Nor will a fine ambj. 
tion deem it enough to make the work obscurely or 
partially significant,—one that shall prove of inof. 
fensive architecture, and of tolerable accordance 
with the edifices around: he will seek to make its 
sense striking, immediate, single, yet all-sufficient; 
to make it monumental—i. e. architectonic—no 
sculptural merely; a portion of the scene, not a 
patch, however handsome, upon it. But how little 
these principles, or indeed any, are regarded by Bri. 
tish artists, the present Exhibition testifies. There 
is one design (No. 73, subscribed J. W. Wild), 
which, to our judgment, displays the sole spark of 
positive genius that glimmers throughout the entire 
Gallery: it consists of a sceptered Female, standing 
on an Egyptian pedestal, between two Lion-altay, 
Though hung above good sight-level, and but a mere 
brick wash, it arrests by a newness of thought, anda 
character in the general contours and proportions 
approaching to sublime. It is, however, one, out of 
the several dozen sketches here (obelisks, pyramids, 
sloping propylea), which denote the Victor in all 
quarters of the globe as if he had only won the 
Battle of the Nile: indeed, the present drawing has 
not even this special application, nor any reference 
to Nelson more than Nebuchadnezzar. Besides, 
though itself architectonic,—as, indeed, all Egyp. 
tianesque memorials must be,—it would prove other. 
wise, relatively to the edifices of ‘Trafalgar Square, 
with whose features it has no congruence. Upon the 
whole, it seems as if the Sculptural Oligarchy of Eng. 
land were too hard for the people: wheri a public 
work is projected, our two or three great men of the 
mallet and chisel have but to keep aloof, and so 
render it ineffective, or worse. 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

ENLIGHTENMENT does verily seem the order of the 
day, when illusion itself is so often here and elsewhere 
made the means of instruction. Mr. Burford has 
sought, with much success, to contract the mountain- 
ous basin, of which Rome is the bottom, within the 
well of his small theatre, and to let us see, at the same 
time, every principal object as if full-sized, neither 
cheated of feature, nor curtailed of its members. He 
has even managed to cajole simple visitors into a be- 
lief, that the very climate and gorgeous vegetation of 
Italy have come over the Alps to sit for encomiums 
in Leicester Square. This, we state, as the general 
character of the new Panorama ; some few slips may be 
made by the conjuror, and yet his performances pass 
for excellent legerdemain after all. A more judicious 
viewing-point he could not have chosen—the Tower 
of the Senate-House: observers may imagine them- 
selves suspended in a sort of motionlessballoon overthe 
centre ofthe Eternal City, while Forum, Corso, streets, 
and roads, radiate beneath towards the walls, and 
point to the distant circumference of hills, which form 
the horizon. Perhaps the vanishing line has been 
taken a little too high, whence some of the objects 
are crowded, and others dislocated: thus, the Forum 
appears too short, and the Temple of Vesta too fat 
from Santa Maria in Cosmedin: most of the edi- 
fices announce themselves at once to a person fami- 
liar with the place: toothers less knowing, the “stones 
do not prate of their whereabouts” quite so distinctly 
as desirable. ‘For ourselves, we were glad to refresh 
our recollections of the eternal city. We wish, 
however, it were possible to paint air as neatly a 
aérial perspective, but this is, we fear, beyond evel 
“ photogenic” power. O for that delicate purple-gray 
tinge which hangs on the side of Italian hills, like an 
exhalation from richest heather,not the hirsute brush- 
wood itself! O for that splendour of sky which seems 


to burnish the waters, and use them as prisms of 
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molten crystal, wherewith to refract itself into a 
thousand brilliant and ever-varying hues! But, our | 
rising day was not auspicious, and perchance Mr. | 
Burford requires the Sun as coadjutor to give his 
gene full, and yet mellower effect. Of the “ Coli- 
gum,” we have only space to say, that it is a very 
respectable sizpenny panorama, regard being had to 
its illustrious neighbour. 

The Annual Meeting of the Proprietors of Uni- 
yersity College, was held on Wednesday last. The 
chief topic handled in the Report of the Council—in 
the way of announcement, however, rather than of | 
comment—were the Regulations of the University, | 
touching the Degrees in Arts. The Council seem | 
nther less distrustful than Professor Malden has ex- 
pressed himself, of the propriety of comprising in the 
Examinations “ subjects which have not heretofore 
had their due share of consideration with academical 
podies.” From this report we learn, that the Exhi- 
bitions offered by the Government as a reward for 
proficiency in passing the Matriculation Examina- 
tion, have been divided between students of Univer- 
sity College and King’s College. Among the novel- 
ties announced, were the class for Schoolmasters, the 
cass for Civil Engineers, and the school for Practi- 
cal Chemistry: the erection of a spacious building 
for the practice of anatomy, and the fitting-up of a 
large room as a library for medical students. The 
vacancies of Professorships were those of Mr. Lum- 
ley of Law, Dr. Vaughan of History, Dr. Elliotson 
of Physic, ‘The new appointments, Mr. Carey to that 
of Law, and Mr. Graves to Jurisprudence. The 
establishment continues to flourish. In the session 
1837-38, the number entered for education at the Col- 
lege, was—students in medicine, 497 ; in arts, 142; 
boys in the junior school, 337. The fees received 
amounted to 14,128/., being an increase of 4007. on 
the preceding year. This year, up to the present 
period, the entries of students and the receipt of fees 
are as last year, neither more nor less, The expenses 
of the establishment for the academical session 1837- 
38, were less by 700/. than the receipts. All the float- 
ing debts of the college have been paid off; the prin- 
cipal of the Flaherty Fund, the Patriot’s Donations, 
the Fellowes Medal Fund, and other endowments, 
amounting to nearly 10,000/., remain untouched in 
their respective investments. A new wing has been 
built to the hospital. 

M. Laporte’s programme for the coming season 
isout at last. The Opera is to open this day week, 
with Donnizetti’s * Belisario,’ in which a Signora Mo- 
nani is to sustain the heroine’s part, and Signor 
Frederic Lablache that of the hero; Grisi, Persiani, 
Rubini, and Lablache are promised about Easter; 
Signora Ernesta Grisi is to take the place filled by 
Mdlle. Assandri. We are not promised Albertazzi, 
whom the daily papers announce as bespoken for 
Drury Lane; nor Ivanoff, instead of whom Signor 
Tati is again to be inflicted upon us. Neither is the 
re-engagement of Tamburini an assured thing; it 
may possibly be contingent on the success of young 
Lablache. On the other hand, we are promised the 
first appearance of Mademoiselle Pauline Garcia on 
any stage: that young lady having accepted a short 
engagement after Easter. We are promised, by way of 
newmusic, Donnizetti’s * Lucrezia Borgia,’ and ‘ Elisir 
d’Amore :’ and, at last, ‘ Guillaume Tell.” We are 
promised three new ballets,—one ‘ La Gitana,’ for the 
Elslers ; another, to be a grand one by M. Deshayes, 
for which Costa is writing the music—moreover the 
engagement of Taglioni. If these promises be kept, 
and some order be taken to secure the better accom- 


modation of the audience in the pit, the subscribers 
and the public will have every reason to be content. 
_ The Pantomimes having run their laughter-mov- 
ing career at both the great houses, graver novelties 
are in preparation. At Covent Garden ‘ Richelieu’ is 


announced for Thursday next. Mr. Rooke’s new 


* opera is also in rehearsal, and another of Shak- 


§peare’s plays in course of revival. At Drury Lane a 
grand ballet is to be the next production, unless we 
are to count the new lions, which are also to be pre- 
sented, so the papers tell us, for the first time, on 
Thursday next, for Mr. Bunn’s benefit. 

The recent deaths of Mr. James Boaden, the writer 
of some novels and theatrical biographies, and of 
M. Rossi, the sculptor, the latter at an advanced 
age, may be here announced. 

The eleventh number of the Dublin Review is be- 


fore us. This journal is pursuing its career success- 

fully. At the commencement of the undertaking, we 

declared our satisfaction at the attempt to establish 

an organ for the expression of sentiments, which had 

long been pent up; and we are well pleased to ob- 

serve, that each new publication exhibits greater 

courage and frankness in their enunciation. The 

resulting benefit is twofold: first, as respects the 

dignity of man, and the social amelioration to be 

expected among a people, who dare not only think, 

but speak for themselves. The Catholics of Ireland, 

emphatically its people, had for centuries been forced 

into a cringing attitude, before the face of a party, 

a position most unfavourable to the developement of 
a sound moral character. Hesiod only uttered a 

partial truth, when he stated that slavery destroys 

half the virtue of the oppressed: for patience and 

long suffering (the only good qualities left them to 
exert,) in their position become vices. It augurs 
well for Ireland, then, and for the empire, that it lifts 
at length its head among the civilized communities 
of Europe, that it walks abroad in the face of 
day, and gives its reasons for that faith, for which 

it has so long suffered. Much has been said, and 
justly said, of the material improvements of Ireland, 
which the last twenty years have exhibited ; but we 
estimate much higher the smallest moral and intel- 

lectual advance. Neither do we think it a trifling 
good, that a church, which has been so‘long accused 

by its enemies of narrow and crooked policy, of un- 
derhand and secret efforts at propagandism, should 
come forward, and appeal through the press to indi- 
vidual judgment, though it be even against the exer- 
cise of that common right of man. As Protestants, 
we cannot but fear, that the cause has suffered much 
in these countries, by the fight it has so long sustained 
with shadows. Much indignation has been misplaced, 
and much honest zeal thrown away, in opposition to 
bugbears, which the first dawn of daylight might have 
dissipated ; and it is greatly to be apprehended, that 
in our eagerness to attack the religious opinions of 
Catholics, we have lost many favourable opportunities 
for improving our own. We are not, however, in 
love with polemical journalism. We think with re- 
gret, that the people of these realms are supersatu- 
rated with formal and doctrinal religion, to the injury 
of their intellectual faculties, to the destruction of 
the living spirit of Christian charity, and of one, at 
least, of the great ends of revelation,—peace on 
earth! It is only therefore as contingent on this state 
of things, that we go along with our contemporary in 
the polemical department of its labours; and could 
well wish that another state of things subsisted, so 
that it would not be necessary for any sect to take up 
arms in self defence, on so popular an arena. 

We have been induced thus to repeat what we 
said on a former occasion, partly because we would 
not be misunderstood in aremark, which we are com- 
pelled to make, on the disproportion between the 
polemical part of the present number, and the arti- 
cles which are directed to advance the Irish public 
to the European level. The Dublin Review, though 
addressed to Catholics, was not intended, we pre- 
sume, to be a mere Catholic journal ; and it should 
not be suffered to become so, As it is with Eng- 
land, so is it with Ireland; the middle and upper 
classes stand much in need of a better lay edu- 
cation: and it was one among the many benefits, 
that we anticipated from the appearance of this 
journal, that it would contribute powerfully to sup- 
ply that want. With the exception of the first 
article, on the many glorious things overlooked by 
English travellers in Italy, and the excellent paper 
addressed to the Irish public, on the subject of the 
railroad dispute, we find little expressly calculated 
to promote this latter object. The article on ‘ Gorres’ 
is pure mysticism, and, in our opinion, not likely to 
enlighten any one. The third article is a masterly 
exposition of the bad spirit in which education has 
been treated in Ireland; and the eighth, on * Prison 
Reports,’ is a clever defence of the Irish nation from 
calumnious accusations, proving by infallible statis- 
tics (what might indeed have been concluded from 
sound inductive reasoning,) that the Irish are im 
more steeped in crime than their neighbours; thaf, 
with respect to crimes against property, they have 
less to reproach themselves with, than the English ; 
and that even as regards the graver offence of mur- 


















































der, the Irish agrarian outrages are numerically 


below the attacks on life perpetrated in England, 
under the influence of its complex civil existence, 
the moral debasement of its great towns, and the 
disgraceful ignorance of a part, at least, of its rural 
population, These, we admit, are important truths 
that require to be told ; but they are told in a spifit 
too sectarian, either to carry full conviction to the 
stranger, or to work much benefit on the native. The 
article on Roman charitable institutions, though other- 
wise good, has the same incidental defect ; but we will 
not carry our analysis further. Our observation is 
made in good faith, and in kindness, with a sincere de- 
sire to promote the utility of the work: and we are 
free to admit, that the article on ‘ Railways,’ applied 
as it is with a firm hand, to one of the tender points 
in the actual state of Irish opinion, would amply 
redeem a whole volume of more equivocal benefit. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 

The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in 
the Morning until Five in the Evening. 

dmission, is. ; Catalogue, Is. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


THE MODEL OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO 
IS NOW EXHIBITED at the Ecyptian Hauw, PiccapiLyy, 
by brill i ight. Constantly illuminated from Two 
o'clock in the afternoon, and throughout the day in dark or un- 
favourable weather.—Open from Ten in the Morning until Nin 
in the Evening.—Admission 1s. each. 


SPLENDID EXHIBITION, ApELAIDE STREET, WeEsTSTRAND. 
ANOTHER NOVELTY.—Mr. M. Jenning’s New Safety Signal 
Lights and Telegraph for Steam and other Vessels, to prevent 
Collision at Night, shows in action daily, after the Oxy-hydrogen 
Microscope, the Steam Gun, Electric Eel, and innumerable other 
attractive and interesting objects; amusement blended with 
instruction being the peculiar characteristic of this unrivalled 
a - -<-\ is.—Open from Ten o'clock daily. 
‘eb. 25, Ne 














SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 25.—George B. Greenough, Esq. V.P. in the 
chair. 

Lord Malmsbury and nine Members were elected. 

Mr. A. Todd Holroyd, recently returned from 
Egypt, gave an account of his visit to Senn4r and 
Kordofan, he being the only English traveller who 
has penetrated into that country since the journey 
of Dr. Riippell, of Frankfort, in 1825. 

Quitting Wadi Halfah, at the foot of the second 
cataract of the Nile, and in lat. 22° N. nearly, on 
the 5th of December, 1836, Mr. Holroyd crossed the 
river, and continued to the southward along its 
western bank; travelling leisurely, and taking time 
to examine all the antiquarian remains, he reached 
New Dongolah on the 22nd. He there embarked, 
and, passing Old Dongolah, proceeded on to Am- 
bukol, in 18° N., where he landed, and travelled 
across the Desert of Bahytdah, (thus avoiding the 
great bend which the Nile here makes in its course), 
in a S.S.E. direction for about 130 miles direct dis- 
tance, to El Hajar, a little above the sixth cataract, 
and went on to Khartim, at the junction of the 
Bahr el Abyad and the Bahrel Azrek. After a stay 
of ten days here, Mr. Holroyd embarked, and con- 
tinued up the Blue River to Senn4r, where he passed 
a fortnight, and then returning to Wad Medinah, 
crossed the desert, in a westerly direction, to the 
White Nile at Mongarah, a distance of about ninety 
miles; from this place he proceeded in a south- 
westerly direction across the desert, and, after nine 
days journey, reached El Obeid, the capital of Kor- 
dofan, on the 30th of March, 1837. Mr. Holroyd 
spent sixteen days in this town, then returned by a 
different route to Mongarah, on the White Nile, 
which he descended to Khartam ; then on to Shendi, 
whence he visited the temples of Mesaurat ; thence 
to Berber, in 18° N., examining on his road the 
pyramids of Bai and Jelasafrah, to which M. Linant 
has given the name of Gabina. From Berber Mr. 
Holroyd crossed the desert to Jebel Barkel, just 
below the fourth cataract, and again passing Old and 
New Dongolah, reached Wadi Halfah on the 16th 
of August 1837, after an absence of rather more than 
eight months. The town of New Dongolah has be- 
come a place of importance during the last twelve 
years ; its population is estimated at 6,000, including 
800 troops, and about 100 Copts. The bazaar is 
well supplied ; here are baths, a café, and a large 
indigo factory. Old Dongolah is in ruins, and does 
not contain above 300 inhabitants; the drifted sand 
has accumulated in such quantities as to cover some 
of the houses; nor is there any land capable of cul- 





tivation near the place. The chief object of interest 
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near Ambukol, is a portion of the desert, of coarse 
sandstone, where were found five orsix siliceous fossil 
trees; the largest is fifty-one feet long by twenty 
inches in diameter: they are apparently of Dom. 
Khartam is situated on the west bank of the Blue 
Nile, about one mile and a half to the southward of 
its junction with the White River, and is the seat of 
government of the Belled of Sadan. It was a small 
village when Mohammed Ali subdued the kingdom, 
but has sprung into importance at the expense of 
Shendi and Sennér, and is now a place of consider- 
able trade, and convenient as a rendezvous for the 
slave merchants from Abyssinia, Senn4r, and Kor- 
dofan. It contains about 15,000 inhabitants, in- 
cluding 1,600 soldiers and their families; parts of 
the town are regularly built of sun-dried bricks, and 
some of the houses large; the bazaars badly supplied. 
The country around is flat, without trees, and con- 
sists of a rich alluvial soil. Sennar stands on the 
western bank of the Bahr el Azrek, whose banks 
here are nearly forty feet high at low river, which 
rises about twenty feet. Here is a daily bazaar ; and 
the manufactures of the country, as plaited straw in 
various devices, filagree silver work, weapons, spears, 
knives, &c., are very tolerable. Six miles to the 
south-west of the town lies Jebel Moél, a hill rising 
about 800 feet above the plain, which is otherwise 
quite flat, and scarcely a tree to be seen except in 
the distant south. The inhabitants of Senn4r are of 
a dark brown colour; the women are lighter than 
the men; both are handsome, and have good teeth. 
Mongarah is a boat-building station of the Pasha of 
Egypt, on the eastern bank of the White Nile, about 
eighty miles south of Khartim ; there is plenty of 
wood in the neighbourhood, but better timber is pro- 
cured from Aleis, or from the country of the Shel- 
lukhs. About thirty boats are built here annually ; 


twenty pair of sawyers were at work, and five or six 
boats on the stocks. El Obeid, the capital of Kordo- 
fan, is a straggling town of about 40,000 inhabitants, 
situated in a plain: the houses are chiefly built of 
straw, in the form of English cornstacks, with the 
exception of that of the governor, the military com- 


mandant, and some European employés in the service 
of the Pasha, which are of sun-burnt bricks. Here 
are a mosque, a military hospital, a water tank, and 
powder magazine. The troops stationed in Kordofan 
are taken annually after the rainy season to the hilly 
country in the south, named Jebel Nubah, on slaving 
expeditions, When I arrived at El Obeid, says 
Mr. Holroyd, the troops had just returned with the 

roduce of one of these slave hunting parties: the 

andsome women were sold for the harems of the 
Turks and Arabs; the able-bodied men were placed 
in the ranks; while the decrepit of both sexes, the 
pregnant females and young children, were allotted 
to the soldiers in lieu of money, to the extent of half 
their arrears. I once witnessed this distribution, and 
a more heart-rending scene cannot be imagined ; 
for, although these blacks had been seized two or 
three months, and had been deprived of their liberty, 
they felt deeply the permanent separation from their 
families. As the soldiers were several months in 
arrear, they were obliged to receive the slaves consi- 
derably above their value, and part with them again 
at a great sacrifice, and many were compelled to turn 
their slaves into money, to relieve their immediate 
embarrasments. A slave, therefore, which had been 
received by two soldiers in lieu of 300 piastres (3/.), 
was sold in the bazaar for little more than half that 
sum; and many were daily hawked about the bazaar, 
and disposed of by public auction. The slaves are of 
various prices: a child of four or five years old is worth 
from 10s. to 12s.; an adult from 4/, to 6. Beau- 
tiful Darfar girls are in great request, and an un- 
exceptionable looking one will fetch from 157. to 202. 
Abyssinian women also are in demand, and sell from 
10/. to 201. each: for domestic purposes, slaves 
from Darfiir are esteemed the most faithful and 
useful. The inhabitants of Kordofan belong to 
several tribes, the most numerous is named Gunja- 
rah. The men are well made, spare and tall ; their 
features handsome, and their skin of a dark brown 
colour. Their hair slightly crisped, and they usually 
wear it long and plaited. ‘The women are generally 
very beautiful, and are a shade lighter than the men; 
they wear their hair long, plaited, and loaded with 
grease. Their dress consists of a piece of cotton cloth 
round the waist, and the end sometimes thrown over 





the shoulder; silver or ts round the neck, brace- 
lets, enormous ear-rings, ponderous nose-rings, and 
ornaments of the same metal round the ankles. 
Both men and women have three or four vertical 
gashes on the cheeks ; and the women are often cut 
in the same manner in other parts of the body. The 
women are fond of dancing, and beat the drum; 
the men play on a flute or pipe of reed, and both 
sexes perform on the Harabarbah or lyre of five 
stri 

Mr. Holroyd’s account was illustrated by a valuable 
map on a large scale, showing his route, and compiled 
from recent observation, by M. Linant, in which the 
course of the Nile differs from the position assigned 
to it in all our maps: also by numerous characteristic 
sketches of the natives, of costume, and scenery ; 
with ground plans and measurements of many tem- 
ples and pyramids. Mr. Holroyd also brought with 
him a boy from Kordofan, whom he had redeemed 
from slavery ; he is a fine lad from Jebel Nubah, 
(about six days south of El Obeid), of fourteen 
years of age, with intelligent features; black skin 
and woolly hair; can speak Arabic, and a little 
English, and has given a vocabulary of about fifty 
words of his language. He is probably the only native 
of his country that ever visited England.. 

Mr. Pentland, recently arrived from South Ame- 
rica, was present at the meeting, and in reply to the 
chairman’s congratulations on his return to this coun- 
try, said, that he hoped shortly to be enabled to 
communicate to the Society, some account of his 
travels in Bolivia and Peru. 








ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 8.—The Anniversary Meeting was held this 
day, for the purpose of electing officers, and receiving 
the Report of the Council, on the state of the Society. 
The Council congratulated the meeting on the flou- 
rishing condition of the finances, and on the activity 
and zeal which was now displayed in all the branches of 
astronomical science: moreespecially by the recent dis- 
covery of the parallax of the fixed stars, by two of the 
Fellows of the Society, in different hemispheres. The 
obituary of the deceased members was then read, and 
honourable mention made of the services which they 
had rendered to science,—more especially in the case 
of the late Dr. Bowditch, of Boston. The gold medal 
was, this year, awarded to the Hon, John Wrottesley, 
for his Catalogue of the Right Ascension of 1318 
Stars,—a work which has been of great assistance in 
the formation of the new general catalogue, now in 
the course of reduction ; and the medal was formally 
delivered to him, after an appropriate address, by the 
President. The meeting afterwards proceeded to the 
election of officers for the ensuing year, when the fol- 
lowing list was delivered in by the secretaries, as the 
unanimous choice of the meeting :—viz., 

President: Sir J. F. W. Herschell, Bart. K.H. M.A. 
V.P.R.S.— Vice Presidents: Francis Baily, Esq. V.P.R.S. ; 
Augustus de Morgan, Esq.; Davies Gilbert, Esq. F.R.S.; 
Hon. John Wrottesley, M.A.—Treasurer: John Lee, Esq. 
L.L.D. F.R.S.—Secretaries : Thomas Galloway, Esq. M.A. 
F.R.S.; Lieut. Henry Raper, R.N.—Foreign Secretary: 
Capt. W. H. Smyth, R.N. F.R.S. & AS.—Council: George 
Biddell Airy, Esq. M.A. Astronomer Royal ; George Bishop, 
Esq.; Lieut. W. T. Denison, R.E.; Rev. George Fisher, 
M.A. F.R.S.; Major Thomas Best Jervis, F.R.S.; Rev. 
Robert Main, M.A.; Richard W. Rothman, Esq. M.A.; 
Edward Riddle, Esq.; William Simms, Esq.; Lieut. W. 8. 
Stratford, R.N. F.R.S. 





ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Feb. 16,.—Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart., 
M.P., in the chair. 

Mr. Wilkinson read a paper, ‘On the Difference 
between the European and Indian Methodsof making 
Steel, and on the reasons which induced him to 
ascribe many of the properties of iron, and much of 
the variety in its quality, to the action of electricity.’ 
After adverting to the extraordinary discoveries of 
Professor Ehrenberg, of Berlin, who has shown that 
the bog iron ore, from which the beautiful Berlin 
castings are made, is composed of minute animals, 
that Tripoli powder is of a similar nature, and that 
the ditches about Berlin abound in such animals, 
Mr. Wilkinson stated, that these wonderful animals 
Mad recently been found in England also, and that 
in localities so near as Hampstead and Highgate. 
Mr. Wilkinson then entered into a description of the 
mode of manufacturing iron, and of the process by 
which it is converted into steel, both in England and 





India, which differ essentially: the English proces 
being chiefly exposure of the iron to strong heat, in 
close contact with charcoal; while the natives of 
India put the iron into crucibles with dried branches 
of a certain shrub, and green leaves of others, My 
Wilkinson then adduced arguments corroboratiy, 
of the opinion, that the different properties of iro, 
and steel depend on currents of electricity, which, 
however, he admitted were not conclusive ; and he 
expressed his intention of instituting a set of expe. 
riments, with a view to ascertain its truth, and jt, 
applicability to practical purposes. He hoped shortly 
to obtain some specimens of Indian steel, and tp 
receive replies to several queries on the subject, sent 
by him to India through the medium of the Society. 
which would enable him to proceed with more cer, 
tainty. 

Mr. Heath said, that a copy of Mr. Wilkinson; 
queries had been sent to him by the Madras govem. 
ment, to whom the Society had transmitted them jn 
1837 ; that his labours were at that time too great 
to admit of his giving close attention to the subject; 
but that on his voyage home he had written a paper, 
which he conceived embodied all that was required on 
the subject, and which he would now read. Mr. Heath 
paper entered largely intothe nature of the Indian ore, 
and the operations of the natives in manufacturing 
it into iron and steel. He said, that the ore used was 
the magnetic oxide of iron combined with quartz, in 
the proportion of fifty-two of oxide to forty-eight of 
quartz ; that it occurs in the district of Salem, the 
principal seat of the manufacture, in the form of loy 
hills; and that the quantity exposed above the su. 
face of the country is so great, that it was not likely 
that underground operations would ever be required, 
It is prepared by stamping, and then separating the 
quartz by washing or winnowing. The furnace is 
built of clay alone, from three to five feet high, and 
pear shaped : the bellows is formed of two goat skins, 
with a bamboo nozzle, ending in a clay pipe. The 
fuel is charcoal, upon which the ore is laid, without 
flux ; the bellows are plied for four hours, when the 
ore will be found to be reduced : it is taken out, and 
when yet red hot, cut through with a hatchet, and 
sold to the blacksmiths, who forge it into bars, and 
convert it into steel. It is forged by repeated heating 
and hammering, until it forms an apparently un- 
promising bar of iron, from which an English manu- 
facturer of steel would turn with contempt, but which 
the Hindd converts into cast steel of the very best 
quality. To effect this he cuts it into small pieces, 
of which he puts a pound, more or less, into a cruc- 
ble, with dried wood of the Cassia auriculata, anda 
few green leaves of Asclepias gigantea. The air is 
then excluded by a cover of tempered clay rammel 
down close into the crucible. When dry, about 
twenty crucibles are built up in a small furnace, 
covered with charcoal, and heated for two hours and 
a half, when the process is complete. Mr. Heath 
observed, that the quality of the steel was excellent, 
but that the process of smelting was so imperfect, that 
of seventy-two per cent., of which the oxide is com- 
posed, only fifteen per cent. of iron was obtained by 
the natives. The discovery of steel by the Hindis, 
appeared one of the most astonishing facts in the 
history of the arts; it seemed too recondite to be the 
effect of chance, and yet could only beexplained by the 
lights of modern chemistry. In Europe, the case was 
otherwise. In the early times, repeated hammering 
after refining, appears to have been the only process; 
and cementation by charcoal was not adopted until 
chemical investigation had shown, that steel wasa 
compound of iron and carbon. Two patents hal 
been taken out within the present century ; one for 
making steel by the application of “ any substance 
containing the carbonaceous principle ;* and another, 
by exposing the iron to the action of carburetted 
hydrogen gas at high temperatures; and it appears 
that the Indian process combined the principle of 
both these methods. The antiquity of the Indian 
mode was proved by the present of thirty pounds 
weight of steel, made by Porus, to Alexander the 
Great ; and the ignorance of the Western world was 
shown as well by this, as by the fact, that the arms 
of the warriors of ancient Europe were composed of 
alloys of copper and tin. The tools by which the 
Egyptian obelisk and temples of porphyry and sye 
nite were cut, were undoubtedly made of Indian 
steel. Mr, Heath concluded with observing, that 
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he did not think the Hinda process influenced the 
ality of the steel ; but it enabled the manufacturer 
te secomplish with very imperfect means, that which 
it would be hopeless for him to attempt by European 


. Mr. E. Solly read a report on the chemical 
examination of a series of soils from some of the 
principal cotton plantations of Georgia, which had 
heen procured by Viscount Palmerston, at the re- 
uest of the Committee of Commerce and Agricul- 
ture of the Society. ‘The examination of these soils 
was undertaken with a view to ascertain some of the 
circumstances found to be most favourable to the 
cultivation of cotton in Georgia, and thus indicate 
the best manner of improving the cultivation of 
cotton in India. Mr. Solly stated, that in order 
to render a comparison of this kind of any prac- 
tical value, it was absolutely necessary to take into 
account a variety of circumstances connected with 
the nature of the climates of the countries so com- 
pared,—such as the limits of temperature, the rapi- 
dity of evaporation, the form of the surface of the 
country, the radiating power of the soil, the retentive 
power for water, and many other points. These were 
all of the utmost importance, and would completely 
modify the action of the soil ; so that a soil which in 
one situation would be excellent for the cultivation 
of cotton, would in another climate be totally unfit. 
The result of the chemical examination of these 
specimens showed them all to be of a light, sandy,and 
rather poor description, consisting principally of a 
fine sand, held together by a small quantity of alu- 
mina or clay, and coloured with oxides-cf iron and 
manganese, The quantity of organic matter which 
they contained was small. One of the most impor- 
tant facts observed was, the extremely small portion 
of carbonate, or, indeed, any form of lime which they 
contained, showing that the presence of this substance 
is not so essential to a good cotton soil, as has been 
thought by some writers on the cultivation of cotton. 
The great difference also hetween the black cotton 
soil of America, and that of India, was pointed out ; 
the former being composed of a fine, white, silicious 
sand, containing but very little alumina, and coloured 
wholly by organic matter; whilst the latter consisted 
apparently of the debris of volcanic rocks. Mr. Solly 
concluded by remarking, that the goodness of the 
soils from Georgia depended probably far more on 
the mechanical structure, than on the chemical com- 
position ; and that the presence of lime, or any other 
substance was of far less importance, than that it 
should be of a light, porous, and not too rich a cha- 
tacter, 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 27.—~The Rev. Dr. Buckland, President, in 
the chair. 

The following communications were read :— 

1. ‘On Impressions of Drops of Rain on Slabs of 
New Red Sandstone, in the Storeton Quarries, Che- 
shire, and coeval with the formation of the Strata,’ 
by Mr. John Cunningham, of Liverpool. Ina paper 
read before the Society on the 3rd of December, an 
account was given of the impressions of footsteps of 
several species of animals in the new red sandstone 
of the Storeton Quarries, about three miles south- 
west of Liverpool. In examining some of the slabs 
of stone, extracted at the depth of above thirty feet, 
Mr, Cunningham observed, that their under surface 
was densely covered with minute hemispherical pro- 
jections, or casts in relief of circular pits in the im- 
mediately subjacent layers of clay. The origin of 
these marks, he is of opinion, must be ascribed to 
showers of rain, which fell upon an argillaceous beach 
exposed by the retiring tide, and their preservation 
to the filling up of the indentations by sand. On 
the same slabs are impressions of feet of small rep- 
tiles, which appear to have passed over the clay 
previously to the shower, since the footmarks are al$o 
indented with circular pits, but to a less degree, and 
the difference Mr. Cunningham explains, by the 
pressure of the animal having rendered those portions 
of the clay less easily acted upon. That rain fell 
during remote ages of the world, the author stated, 
no person acquainted with geology will dispute, as, to 
the destructive and transporting agency of rain wa- 
ters many of the sedimentary strata owe their origin. 
The vast forests also, which grew at a period ante- 
nor to the new red sandstone, and are now treasured 





up in our coal fields, could not have flourished with- 
out abundant supplies of asmospheric waters; and 
that the effects of drops of rain may be preserved in 
a solid form, he proved by reference to an account 
given by Mr. Scrope of a shower which fell upon 
extremely fine volcanic ashes thrown out by Vesuvius 
during the eruption of 1822. The drops of rain 
formed small globules, which hardened into pellets, 
and accumulated in some places at the foot of a 
slope, in beds a foot or more in thickness, and were 
often so agglutinated that it required a sharp blow 
from a hammer to break the mass, 

2. Extracts from two letters addressed to Dr. 
Buckland, one from Mr. John Taylor, jun., on the 
occurrence of a slab of sandstone containing impres- 
sions of Chirotherium Hercules at the house of Mr. 
Potts, of Chester; and the other by Sir Philip 
Egerton, on the peculiarities of the impressions. 
When the slab was first laid down, there was no 
appearance of the remains, which have been gradu- 
ally developed by the action of the weather. Sir 
Philip Egerton is of opinion, that the weight of the 
animal compressed the yielding sand near its foot, 
and that the print being afterwards filled with the 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
DRURY LANE, 
This Evening, FARINELLI; THE LIONS; and THE SPIRIT 


OF AIR. 
Monday, FARINELLI; THE LIONS; and THE DEVIL ON 
TWO STICKS 


Tuesday, FARINELLI ; THE LIONS; and HONEST THIEVES, 

Wednes ay, there will be no Performance. 

Thursday, THE DUENNA; THE LIONS; MY NEIGHBOUR'S 
WIFE; and a New Comic Ballet, entitled THE LITTLE 

HUNCHBACK, (for the Benefit of Mr. Bunn). 


COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening. THE TEMPEST; and FRA DIAVOLO. 

On Monday, KING LEAR; and THE KING AND THE DUKE 
Tuesday, THE LADY OF LYONS; KATHERINE AND PE- 
TRUCHIO; and HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 
Wednesday, there will be no Performance 








same materials, the stone became nearly | g 
neous in composition. The effects of the weather 
would necessarily remove the softer uncompressed 
portions, but the denser part acted upon by the 
animal’s weight, would resist for a time the same 
operations, and present in relief the outline of the 
foot. The slab contains the marks of three hind 
and two fore feet, the latter bearing the same 
proportion in size to the former, as in the other 
species. 

3. *On the Occurrence of Swallow-holes near Farn- 
ham, and on the Drainage of the Country at the 
Western Extremity of the Hog’s-back,’ by George 
Long, Esq., communicated by Mr. Lyell. Immedi- 
ately to the north of Farnham, rises a chalk hill, 
capped by tertiary strata. No perennial main-springs 
occur on the face of the hill, but the gulleys are, for 
the greater part of the year, occupied by superficial 
land-springs, which occasionally b formidable 
torrents, These rivulets pour down the hill upon the 
surface of the tertiary clay, until they arrive at the 
chalk, where they are entirely absorbed in swallow- 
holes, except during great rains, when a portion of 
the water flows along channels in the chalk. Seven 
of these holes, between Clare Park and Farnham 
Park, were described in detail by Mr. Long. The 
water absorbed by two of them is supposed to well 
out in great force at the Bourne mill-stream; and, 
though soft where it sinks under ground, it is hard 
when it re-appears. The drainage, described in the 
second part of the paper, is effected by a stream, 
which passes through a gap at Runfold, the western 
extremity of the Hog’s-back hill, and flowing north- 
ward through the chalk, carries off the surplus waters 
of a tract bounded on the north by the Hog’s-back, 
and on the south by a semi-circular range of low 
hills, extending from Seal, on the east by Crooksbury, 
to Moor Park, on the west. This gap in the chalk 
has hitherto escaped the observation of geologists, but 
deserves to be recorded among the apertures through 
the North Downs. 

4. A Letter from Captain Charters to Mr. Lyell, 
dated Cape Town, Noy. 12, 1838.—During a very 
extensive tour through the colony, Capt. Charters’s 
attention was particularly drawn to the occurrence of 
greenstone resting upon the horizontally stratified 
sandstone, which constitutes so large a portion of the 
country. The localities mentioned in the letter are 
in the neighbourhood of Fort Beaufort, on the Kaffir 
frontier, the small town of Cradock on the Great 
Fish River, the line of route from the Tarka district 
behind the Winterberg range to Shiloh, and to Coles- 
berg, near the Orange River, and thence by the 
Schneeberg to Graf Reinet. In some places, the trap 
presented thick deposits, more or less traversed by 
irregular cracks, and, in others, heaps of weathered 
or spheroidal masses, resembling transported boul- 
ders. 


Boranicat Sociery.—Feb. 15.—Dr. Macreight, 
V.P. in the chair.—Mr. W. H. White read a trans- 
lation of a paper by Professor Kickx, ‘On a new 
Species of Exotic Polypore.’ Dr. W. H. Willshire 
also communicated a paper ‘On the structure of 
the Woody fibre in the tribe Gymnospermia.’ 














Thursday. A New Play, in Five Acts, called RICHELIEU ; OR, 
THE CONSPIRACY. 


QUARTETT CONCERTS, 
Hanover-squarr Rooms. 
Messrs. BLAGROVE, GATTIE, DANDO, and LUCAS, b 
to inform the Public, that the THIRD QRARTErt = 
CERT will take place on THURSDAY EVENING NEXT, 
March 7, when they will be assisted by Miss Masson, Miss Birch, 
Miss Dolby, Messrs. Willman, Benedict, and Howell. The per- 
formance will commence precisely at half-past Eight o'clock. 
—Tickets, 7s. each, or, to Subscribers, four for a Guinea, (ad- 
missible at either remaining Concert of the series,) may be 
procured of the Conductors: of Messrs. Cramer & Co. Regent- 
street; Messrs. Chappell & Co, Bond-street ; and Messrs, Col- 
lards, Cheapside. 








Mr. Moscueres’ Marinérs.—An unpublished 
sonata by Mendelssohn, for pianoforte and violon- 
cello,—a very fine MS. characteristic study (* Ambi- 
tion’), by the giver of the concert,—another beautiful 
study, by Henselt, and Liszt’s odd, wild, diabolical 
* Galop Chromatique’-—were the newest novelties at 
the second of these pleasant meetings ; though Beet- 
hoven’s solo variations on the air which forms the 
finale to his own ‘Sinfonia Eroica’ was, probably, 
never before publicly performed in England. In 
closeness to their theme and effective variety, these 
last-mentioned changes have never been exceeded ; 
while their fugued finale, wound up as it is with the 
richest and most graceful of codas, offers a beautiful 
example of the control possessed by its writer alike 
over scholastic forms, and the sportings of an un- 
restrained imagination. As a whole, the sonata of 
Mendelssohn pleased us greatly ; the principal melo- 
dy of the first allegro once again displays the idea, a 
little changed and newly dressed, to which it would 
seem as if the composer clung with a lover's perti- 
nacity ; but the movement is nervous in its structure, 
equally clear of triteness and formality,and containing 
that happy mixture of expressive and executive pas- 
sages, the secret of which now remains in so very few 
hands. The motivo of the andante has a rustic quaint- 
ness of character, which is thoroughly charming ; 
it is wrought up, too, with beautiful ease and sim- 
plicity. The rondo is happy in its gracefully flowing 
subject, but, like the first allegro, it does more credit 
to Mendelssohn's intellect than to his imagination, 
When the latter is to be taken into the account, he 
is often very near being—rarely is—a first-rate writer, 
The vocal parts of the matinée were taken by Misg 
Masson, Mrs. A. Toulmin and Mr. Parry, junior, 





Morr anv Linpiey’s Crassica, Quantett Con. 
certs.—The third of these concerts commenced with 
a double quartett by Spohr, in E minor, which, truth 
to say, is as dry and tedious a piece of music as we 
desire not to hear. The andante, indeed, contains 
some brilliant passages of execution for the first violin 
—but, to the entire composition, freshness of con- 
ception, or variety of forms, is alike wanting. Noy 
was the performance of a nature to redeem thia 
barrenness. Spohr’s music, beyond that of all hig 
contemporaries, calls for the utmost delicacy, ang 
expressiveness of manner—the highest possible polish 
—the most exact proportioning of parts to each other. 
We listened for these excellenciés in vain. The 
Razumouffsky quartett in r, of Beethoven—always 
fresh—always original—always exciting, however 
often heard, was played in better style: though q 
certain dignified repose belongsto the opening moves 
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ment, particularly to those portions where its sub- 
ject is teeta mon | which was unfelt and overlooked. 
The other instrumental pieces were a quartett by 
Haydn—one of Bach’s pedal fugues, arranged for 
the pianoforte and contrabasso, and well performed 
by Benedict and Sig. Dragonetti. Mr. Benedict, who 
is generally not agreeable as a show pianist, however 
excellent in accompaniment, was heard to yet greater 
advantage in a concertante of Mozart's, which he 
played with M. Edward Schulz: the latter seems 
to us to have greatly improved of late, in that best 
of all good gifts, namely, expression. The singers 
were Miss Masson, Miss Rainforth, and Mr. Horn- 
castle. Haydn’s ‘ Ariana & Naxos,’ sung by the first 
lady, was admirable—the scena is full of intense and 
various passion, conveyed in forms, whose freshness 
numbers them among those happy inspirations of 
genius which are “for all time”—and Miss Masson 
did it the fullest justice that her vocal powers per- 
mitted. In the duett from ‘ Jessonda’ an effect of 
climax at the close was lost, by the necessity for her 
exchanging the concluding passages with Mr. Horn- 
castle: but it was well sung. We cannot extend 
our praise to Miss Rainforth in her air from ‘ Ido- 
meneo.’ The wear and tear of the stage, and of pre- 
mature stress laid upon a not very strong voice, are 
already painfully evident in this lady’s singing: and 
the pity is in proportion as the promise was—great. 





The Olympic burlettas are sometimes mere vehicles 
for the picturesque display of rich and characteristic 
costumes and scenery; and one of this kind, of the 
neatest construction, was produced on Thursday, 
with the old saying, ‘ Faint Heart never won Fair 
Lady,’ for its title. The court costumes of Spain, in 
the beginning of the reign of Charles II. of that 
monarchy, are sumptuous in their elegance; and 
Charles Mathews as a military cavalier, and Vestris 
as a duchess, look as if they had stepped from the 
canvas of Velasquez. The humour of the piece con- 
sists not in the embarrassments of a faint-hearted 
suitor, but the triumph of an adventurous and auda- 
cious lover, whose motto might be “ Veni, vidi, vici ;” 
for he wooes the lady against her will, and weds her 
in spite of the opposition of her betrothed: the moral 
being that true love is sure of success, if the suit be 
urged with address and perseverance,—always sup- 
posing the inseparable concomitants. of genuine pas- 
sion, disinterestedness, and delicacy. Charles Ma- 
thews plays the ardent cavalier, Ruy Gomez, with the 
spirit and refinement of chivalrous gallantry; Vestris 
is the fair object of his extempore wooing, and de- 
picted the conflicting feelings of admiration at his 
courage, surprise at his presumption, pique at his 
confidence, anger at his pertinacity, and, finally, of 
regard for his generosity and perseverance, with the 
truly feminine tact, and the skill of an accomplished 
actress. The introduction of the stripling monarch 
escaping from his tutor, and proclaiming his sove- 
reignty on his coming of age to govern, is cleverly 
managed: Miss Lee, however, looks too much like 
what she is, to give effect to the personation. The 
favourite farce of ‘ Petticoat Government’ followed, 
in which Farren plays Hectic with the elaborate and 
angular comicality of an automaton grimacer, and 
Mrs. Orger his managing housekeeper—Mrs. Carney 
—with the bland and serene subtlety of consummate 
hypocrisy. The contrast heightened the ludicrous 
effect of the performance. Farren, when he poked 
his sharp nose into Mrs. Orger’s face, reminded one 
of a magpie looking into a cream-bowl. 

* Oliver Twist’ is now in course of performance at 
the Apetpur, as well as ‘ Nickleby,’ and with a more 
powerful cast, by the addition of Mrs. Yates,—whose 
acting, as Nancy, in the scenes with Sykes, is fear- 
fully true to nature. O, Smith is the burglar every 
inch of him: he raises the brutality of the character 
almost to the sublime of low tragedy. Mrs. Keeley 
looks a nice genteel little Oliver—Yates is a capital 
Fagin—F. Matthews is a proper Mr. Brownlow— 
Wilkinson makes Grimwig tolerable—and Beverley 
is amusing as Bumble the beadle. The actors, how- 
ever, have to contend with a very poor dramatic ver- 
sion of the story. 








MISCELLANEA 
Trish History—At a late meeting of the Irish 
Academy, a letter was read from Professor Rafn, of 


dressed to the Academy, for the purpose of procuring 
information available for the Historical Monuments 
of Greenland, a work projected by the Society of 
Northern Antiquities: —“ 1. Are there any accounts 
that the district of Majo [Mayo] in Ireland, or its 
north-western section, was at the close of the four- 
teenth century independent, or had separate princes? 
2. Where did these princes reside? 8, We should 
like to have a catalogue of the princes of this district 
from the earliest times? 4. What harbours are 
there between Broad Haven and the bay of Killala? 
5. What is the right name of the north point of the 
district Majo? (Cape Binir or Cape Calliugh ?) 
6. Is this headland high, and visible from a great 
distance? 7. Are there dangerous shallows off this 
Cape, and are they near the shore, or at some dis- 
tance? 8. The same questions are proposed in 
reference to the cape, or headland Downpatrick 
[county Mayo].” In addition to these queries, 
written originally in English, the following is a trans- 
lation of a passage in the Danish part of the letter : 
—* Professor Magnusen, and many other distin- 
guished Icelanders, are descended from various Irish 
and Scotch princes and kings, as will be fully eluci- 
dated in the British and Irish Antiquities; but a 
detailed account of the genealogies requires much 
and minute preparatory research, We must try to 
excite increased interest, otherwise our great work 
will never be published: it would extend to four 
such volumes as the American Antiquities. Is there 
any prospect of an adequate subscription towards the 
completion of the work, or must it be given up alto- 
gether ?” 
Embarkation of Two Elephants at Bombay.—[From 

a Correspondent.]—By the overland accounts from 
India received in town on Tuesday last, we perceive 
that the two elephants, which the Government of 
India intend to present to the Pacha of Egypt, were 
embarked at Bombay in the Colombo, on the 22nd of 
December last. At ten o'clock in the morning these 
noble animals, male and female, were walked out of 
the Commissariat Compound, where they had been 
for some time kept, to the jetty opposite, alongside 
of which the Colombo had been hauled up to receive 
them. The male elephant is of an extraordinary 
size, considerably above ten feet high, with very long 
tusks, good tempered, and cunning withal, for he 
could not be induced, by any persuasions, to trust 
his foot on the jetty. The female is not much above 
nine feet in height, very good tempered, and more 
tractable than her partner, for she made no hesita- 
tion to walk wherever she was commanded. Every 
preparation had been made on board the vessel to 
hoist the animals in from off the pier, the hatches had 
been widened and tackled already, when the obsti- 
nacy of the male elephant obliged Capt. Graham to 
adopt some other method of shipping his gigantic 
freight; he determined, therefore, to swim them 
alongside, and then lift them ; for this purpose the 
vessel was hauled off clear of the jetty, and the male 
was then marched into the water with the slings on, 
ready for an immediate hoist ; considerable time was 
occupied in getting him alongside, and fastening the 
tackle to the slings, which being at length accom- 
plished, he was hoisted away, and, with not half the 
trouble that was expected from his immense size and 
strength, fairly and snugly lodged in his birth, down 
in the mainhold, where stalls had been fitted up for 
them, similar to those prepared for horses, only 
stronger and more secure. The female had, all the 
while been looking on, and seemed not at all to relish 
the treatment her partner received, for she became 
obstreperous, and refused for some time to go into the 
water, she was, however, compelled to do so, and 
soon was in mid air, flinging and kicking about with 
all her might. 

Eggs.—The vitellus, or yolk of the egg of birds, has 
been recently submitted to the observation of M. 
Pouchet. He states, that it is not a fluid, but an 
organized body, formed of subglobular vesicles, of a 
polyhedral appearance, in consequence of the pressure 
which they receive, and which contain still smaller 
vesicles and minute drops of oil. In the interior of 
the latter vesicle isa fluid, filled with little molecules, 
endowed with a remarkable degree of motion. 
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